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A NIGHT’S ADVENTURE 


Tue Queen had smiled for a moment to see the young 
courtier in his disguise. The blue smock, the baggy breeches 
that he knelt in with so gallant a clumsiness, the sadots that had 
made such a clattering on the polished floor,—these, and the 
stains on face and hands, made of M. Jean de Pellotin some- 
thing so different from the sumptuous and exquisite gentleman- 
in-waiting whom she had seen a few hours ago. 

“You are transformed,” she said. 

“* Except from my loyalty,” he replied. 

“ Ah, sir,”—the Queen smiled upon him, very gracious for 
all her melancholy—“ you are most loyal and most brave. I do 
not know for what merit of my own I am surrounded by such 
gallant gentlemen.” 

“* Madam, it is a most trifling service,” said de Pellotin. 
Indeed, since he had at that moment knelt to kiss her hand, 
what concerned him chiefly was the desire to carry himself 
through this ceremony of farewell without undue awkwardness, 
which was perhaps a trifling consideration. The hundred 
thoughts that had oppressed him for the last few hours, ever 
since he had volunteered to carry a message in disguise through 
the ranks of the revolutionists, the innumerable conflicting 
anxieties as to what a disguised man should do in various 
contingencies, had left him for the moment. He was still in the 
citadel, and his business was to take a decorous farewell of his 
Queen. “Indeed, Madam,” he added, “it is an honour that I 
should have been selected.” 

“You are most brave,” she repeated. 

The Chancellor and the General, who alone were in attendance, 
had been conversing in low whispers, and now the General broke 
in: * But you must go, de Pellotin. It is time,—if you are 
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ready?” “If her Majesty is ready ?” corrected the Chancellor, 
formally. The Queen nodded, as the young man rose to his 
feet. ‘‘ Pray God you may prosper!” she said. 

De Pellotin made a low bow. From outside came the noise 
of the revolutionists, the roll of drums, shouts, the crack of a 
musket let off at random, all the confused din of a city in 
mutinous revelry. But the sounds did not concern him 
greatly; rather, they chimed in with his present state of 
exaltation. They were no more alarming to him, as he backed 
from the throne-room and followed the two old noblemen into 
the corridor, than are the accompaniments of an orchestra to a 
singer taking his topnote. The sounds of the rebels were his 
orchestra. Perhaps that is why a sort of gloom came on him 
now, as he moved along between the other two towards the 
picture-gallery of the citacel. The corridors were so silent, so 
depressing, that he lost his illusions immediately, as an actor 
might whose accompanists are cut off at a critical moment, leaving 
him unsupported. It was not fear of the risks he was to run 
that beset him, but doubt, a provoking doubt, that made every- 
thing, perils and all, misty. His mind had reverted to all the 
previous anxieties, which he had put away from him when he 
had to appear before the Queen, when he had to show himself 
ready, and even more than ready, to play the hero in advance, as 
became the courtier, not to fall below his reputation,—which he 
had put away, in the hope that the moment of action would 
prevent their return. He had hoped to find himself single- 
minded at this moment and clear of the mists. And yet, once 
again, he was only conscious that the business of penetrating the 
city in disguise had been put upon him, and that the hundred 
uncertainties it involved dazed him intolerably. 

“ A man with a head,”—-de Pellotin became aware that the 
Chancellor was talking cheerily—‘‘a man with a head should 
accomplish it without difficulty. We place you beyond the 
lines, so that, although the city seethes with malcontents, you are 
at any rate past the supervision of the more disciplined. True, 
patrols go round at intervals, but there is no order about it, 
no certain scrutiny ; one has only to keep one’s eyes open.’ 

“T understand.” De Pellotin was pleased to hear that his 
own voice rang clear in answer. Somehow he had expected it to 
be unbalanced, too mild or too harsh, for the old man’s 
chatter was annoying in its easy fluency. So old a man might 
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have known, de Pellotin thought, that a silent sympathy would 
have been more decent. 

“You think it will be quite easy?’ he asked, with concealed 
irony. 

“ Quite,” said the Chancellor. 

“In my view,’—the General must needs strike in with a 
different opinion—“ a disguised man depends on luck. There is 
no denying it. The best hypocrite might well fail to preserve 
his secret, while the poorest, on the contrary, might swagger 
through. I remember once when I took a dispatch through the 
lines at Platonne ”— 

De Pellotin stared curiously at the General. So he was 
become garrulous ; he also, it seemed, had tried the business of 
disguise. Could it be then that he was ignorant of the horrid 
anxieties that clung to a man at the start? Apparently it 
could be. He was telling with a laugh of some absurd mis- 
adventure that had nearly brought about his death. 

“T repeat, it is luck. At another time I could never have 
stumbled on such a folly, or again have recovered my footing and 
got away safe. All luck! I wish you plenty of it, young sir.” 

“You are very kind. I—” de Pellotin paused. He had an 
insane idea of asking the General to sketch his feelings, his 
emotions at every inch of that overpast perilous road. But he 
perceived in time that the General had forgotten them as if they 
had never been. Perhaps he himself would also be able to 
forget,—in some time to come. 

Presently the Chancellor stopped in front of a panel in the 
gallery. ‘These antique passages,” he said, “are always the 
same ; but how they keep their secrets! Enter, gentlemen.” 

The panel had revolved on hinges inwardly at the pressure of 
some unapparent knob, and a tunnelled passage led downstairs 
into darkness. 

The Chancellor was fidgetting at de Pellotin’s slowness. 
“ Quickly, please,” he cried, “and you, General. I will light 
the taper inside ; it is wise to keep these secrets.” 

They stepped in, all three, and the door closed behind them. 
An earthy smell rose to meet them as they descended, the 
Chancellor leading. “Quarter of a mile,” he kept saying; 
“and one might die of a rheumatism on the way.” 

“ Egad, you civilians!”’ said’ the General, tramping sturdily. 
“ But where the devil does it come out ?” 
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“ By the linden coppice, at the left extremity of the park. 
You have observed it, riding? Well, that is beyond their lines, 
you understand? The smaller gate on the right leads to a lane 
abutting on the Rue St. Dominique. The only difficulty is to 
get through the city, which our friend, the General, calls a matter 
of luck.” 

* Assuredly.” 

“Well, it may be; but, in my opinion, a man with a head 
assists luck.” 

“You should know, Chancellor,” said the General, pacifically. 

“ Well, well,” the other chuckled, well pleased. 

De Pellotin heard their chatter with disgust. They seemed 
to him without feeling, withered up, the veriest stocks. And at 
what a pace they were hurrying him along! Shame only with- 
held him from asking them to go more slowly, shame lest he 
should be mistaken. 

He had no wish to withdraw from his mission: his desire to 
serve the Queen held as strong as ever ; but he wanted to collect 
himself, to arrive at a precise scheme. 

Incredible as it might seem, they had already reached the end 
of the passage. 

“Listen,” said the Chancellor. “I will half open the door, 
and you must step quickly out. Not that there are likely to be 
loiterers hereabouts ; but one must keep the secret of the pas- 
sage. We are not relieved yet; it lies with you. You under- 
stand? The disguise must take you to the outskirts of the city. 
Once in the open country you should be safe: they have no 
force to patrol it for half a mile; and ten miles away, at Groyal, 
Colonel Cabot lies. His instructions are, Come at once; that is 
all. As it is, he awaits reinforcements, thinking the rebels 
stronger than they are, and not knowing our weakness.” 

“Yes, yes,” said de Pellotin pettishly. He had heard it all 
before a hundred times. If he arrived at Groyal, he knew what 
to say well enough. Good heavens, could not this old dotard 
see that it was the traversing of the city that was the formidable 
business ? 

The Chancellor was holding out his hand. “ Farewell then,” 
he said, and turned to open the door. 

The fresh upper air came streaming down as de Pellotin was 
shaking the General’s hand. ‘“ Now!” said the Chancellor. 


The General was gripping de Pellotin’s hand perfervidly, or was 
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it he who was gripping the General’s? Somehow the young 
man did not want to let it go. Not until the other began to 
withdraw his fingers did he realise what he was doing, and at 
that he dropped the General’s hand as if contact stung him. 
The next moment he had stepped out into the night, and the 
door was closed behind him. And since that was so, he could 
not hear the Chancellor remarking to the old General, “A little 
nervous, our young friend, eh ?”’ 

“ As he should be,” said the General stiffly. ‘It is what one 
expects. Disguise changes a man. I remember well how——” 

“But you think he will get through ?”’ 

The General shrugged his shoulders. ‘Sir,’ he said, “it is 
a young man of spirit. If it were a fight, hand to hand, I should 
not hope to better him. As it is, disguise plays the very devil 
with the inexperienced. God send him luck !”’ 

It was already long past midnight, and the evening had set in 
with a warm rainy wind. A moon of autumn, very lustreless, 
was caught in some trees, and in the open sky was a suppressed 
glare of stars invisible behind an overdrift of clouds. The gusty 
air took away de Pellotin’s breath as he stood there on the thres- 
hold of his adventure. No one was about in that recess of the 
dank park, no one to challenge, nor even to see him, and there 
seemed to be a lull in the ceaseless din that had beaten into the 
citadel all day. The trees, well-nigh leafless as they were, seemed 
to shut out the furious world. A sudden feeling that in that 
coppice he could be himself, indisputably individual, neither 
courtier nor peasant, bound to pretend neither fearlessness nor 
abashment, gave him the desire to stand there for ever. Why 
should he be driven on into perilous imposture ? 

Splash! A drip of rain water from a bough overhead that 
shivered on his neck reminded him of the issues that depended 
on his going. Scarcely witting, he ran forward and found him- 
self passing through a little gate into a lane. The tread of some- 
one advancing warned de Pellotin that he had left solitude 
behind, and must play the part of the peasant he represented. 
[t was time, more than time (so near the steps sounded), to 
adopt a single coherent plan of action if he would not put him- 
himself at the mercy of the countless contradictions that vacilla- 
tion breeds. 

As a peasant he was disguised, well, he must keep in mind 
the gestures, the accent, the slouch of a peasant. Under a 
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mask of boorish torpor he must be ready to seize occasion in 
a lightning of wit, and retain his composure, should a shadow of 
suspicion be visible, up to the very last. All the while the foot- 
steps were coming up, and the slouching peasant was feeling at 
his pistols; he was afraid lest he might lose touch of them 
in the vast folds of his breeches. 

“A warm night, Jacques.” 

“ Er,—what ?” 

“A warm night.” 

* V—very.”” De Pellotin stammered out the word, and was 
already slinking off, leaving the rebel soidier, who had so inno- 
cently addressed him, staring. ‘‘ Now, what ails the cur?” 
asked the soldier of the empty street. No one replying, he 
spat on the ground reflectively ; then put up his hands and looked 
through them after de Pellotin. “It might be a spy,” he said 
aloud. “ Maybe it would be as well to tell the Captain.” He 
was not suspicious enough to make any haste about the matter, 
and de Pellotin, looking back in a frantic wish to know if he 
were still observed, saw the man standing gazing, interested, 
as it seemed, in the peasant who shuffled along so out- 
rageously. 

Whether suspected or not, de Pellotin was painfully conscious 
that he deserved suspicion. Composure! At the first most 
commonplace greeting he had almost betrayed himself. He, 
who had determined to be on the alert, had choked for a word ; 
a gentleman of wit had nothing but a stammer wherewith to 
answer a common rebel. Already the game might have been 
up, the Queen’s secret surrendered. What was he fit for, who 
had proven himself imbecile ? 

The blackest doubts assailed him again, like a swarm of bees, 
and he looked about distractedly. The roar of the Rue 
St. Dominique was ahead of him, but he dared not turn into it. 
To face a multitude of men with eyes was more than he could 
bear ; there must be some other route, though he could not think 
of that, or indeed of anything. Moving more like a rabbit than a 
man, he scuttled into the first silent street that offered itself, 
stopped, and again looked about distractedly. 

It was a winding cobbled street with tall overleaning houses 
to keep out the sun, old houses with slant red roofs and over- 
hanging eaves. Here and there rose a tall lean lamp-post, but 
the street was unlighted except by splashes of invading moonlight 
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that fell on the wet stones and seemed to be driven about, as the 
leaves were, by every puff of wind. 

To de Pellotin the disguise he wore, added to his distrust of 
its efficacy, was bringing a hideous fancy. Not himself was 
disguised, but the city, which wore an unwonted and fantastical 
countenance. Never before, to his recollection, had he seen such 
monstrous and menacing architecture as overtowered him now. 
He had come by this way to avoid the eyes of men, and a 
myriad inanimate eyes searched him. Chimneys, prodigiously 
crooked and life-like, were on the look-out ; sudden windows 
leered on him from unexpected floors ; lamp-posts started up 
out of the darkness, like sentinels, to challenge him. Twice he 
shrank back before them into a doorway, but the soft wood that 
his hands touched felt like human flesh, and he fled from the 
silent ambuscaders. 

Even as he ran and shrank and dodged, he conceived he was 
learning his part. For it was part of his delusion that he felt 
compelled to play the peasant everywhere. If the walls were 
unconscious witnesses, so much the better, but he must practise 
humility none the less. Humility, humility,—he kept repeat- 
ing it to himself—he must not forget that humility became him, 
At such moments when he believed himself still undiscovered 
he exercised himself in this unwonted capacity, doffing his cap 
to door-posts, slinking past dumb masonries, as though they 
were some great ladies whom to touch with his stained blouse 
would be presumption. The more he disbelieved in the 
adequacy of his acting, the more intensely he acted ; and, because 
intensity of application counts for years of practice, the more 
deeply he sunk into his feigned humility, until it was no longer 
feigned but real. In half an hour, maybe, Jean de Pellotin was, 
to all outward intent and appearance, absolutely mean, one of 
the servile rabble, overcome by the reality of his disguise. No 
one would have recognised the young courtier in that stooping 
wretch, if he had but known it. But he slunk on, unknow- 
ing, his eyes fixed on the ground in his abjection, and if he 
looked up, and saw, maybe, the grinning gargoyles carved on the 
porch of some church, he thought them facetious conspirators 
grinning at him, and he only dropped his jaw in a deprecatory 
manner. 

In such fashion, with agreat thirst growing on him, he passed 
through a tangle of silent streets, until he came out on a square 
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and, in the middle of it, a little fountain where, back to back, 
four dragons stood rampant on a circular pedestal. The solemn- 
visaged beasts attracted him, and he would gladly have gone up 
and worked the handle he could see and made the water spout 
through their nostrils. But the steps that led up to the fountain 
level were splashed already with water, and the wavering moon- 
light made them look so slippery that de Pellotin (whose nerves 
were now topsy-turvy) feared to ascend them. 

= Par” 

As he stood there, thirsty and vacillating, a woman hailed 
him. He saw that two women, one old and one young, were 
on the steps at the opposite side of the fountain, and the old 
one had hailed him. Immediately he tried to become a part of 
the shadows, but the old woman was not deceived. ‘“ See, my 
son,” she cried, “it’s too high. Oh, these villains of rulers 
to have made the fountain so high that poor folks cannot 
drink |” 

De Pellotin perceived that neither she, who had put down 
from her curved back a heavy bundle, nor the girl, who carried 
a child, could reach to the handle. It struck him as immensely 
pitiful, but he tried to go past nevertheless. ‘‘ Very sad,” he 
mumbled. 

“Come and turn it for us,” said the old woman. 

‘No, no, I couldn’t ; I swear—upon my word now.”’ 

* Name of a swine!” The old woman reeled off a medley 
of curses. ‘ Do you call yourself a man, and cannot turn a tap 
for Mother Voglee. What? You will not? But you shall ! 
Come !”” 

She stood there, skinny-armed, invoking a hundred devils. 
Her screech and fiery eyes and diminutive stature reminded de 
Pellotin of nothing but a witch. Suppose she were a witch? 
Suppose this old hag possessed some supreme malignant spells 
to hold a man? He could not stir. 

“If you come not, I'll curse you, hearken, you an’ yourn, your 
pig and your crop ’’—she ranted on. 

Vaguely the threats terrified him. True, he had neither pig 
nor crop to fear for, but the curse assumed enormous potenti- 
alities, seeming to embrace his whole existence. “Stop, stop, I 
pray,” he cried. 

‘If you be not coming 

“T'll come.” He crept up, treading carefully the moonlit 
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steps. The old woman gabbled violently while he set himself to 
work the rusty handle. ‘ Water!” she kept crying. 

The girl stood silent, holding the child, until the water gushed 
out of the dragons’ mouths, when she drank of it eagerly. The 
old woman also drank, but, finishing first, nudged de Pellotin in 
the ribs to draw his attention to the baby that was in the girl’s 
arms. ‘ What o’ that?” she asked, ogling him. 

“ A f-fine child,” he stammered in reply. 

“A fine child!” she cackled with laughter. ‘ Here’s a 
mince-mouth for ye, Amélie. A fine child, your little bastard ! 
‘Tis a bastard, my son.” She altered her tone. “ Didn't ye 
know it, mince-mouth?” She regarded him closer. “Why, 
you be no peasant-boy ; you be some broken valet, some gentle- 
man’s man, youand your mincing. Strike me dead, likely you're 
the gentleman himself.” She stretched up a skinny hand and 
seized de Pellotin’s collar. 

“It’s a lie,” he said, in terror. 

“ May be, but you’re a gentleman. "Twas a gentleman,” she 
said. ‘ Hey, Amélie, was this mincing crittur the man?” 

“‘T swear I never saw—”’ began de Pellotin. 

«Twas not he, twas a real gentleman,” put in the girl in a 
sing-song voice. 

The old witch released his collar and gave him a push. “Get 
away, you hulking beast!” she screamed, flinging curses after 
him as he hurried away. 

The young man was running, as if for his life. No clear 
thought was in his head, except that the falsity of his position 
was too much for him at last, and that somehow he must escape ; 
so he ran and the warm air suffocated him. His legs trembled, 
the sweat ran from his brow; he shut his eyes in fear ; the 
sound of his own footsteps threatened him like pursuers ; he 
dodged the shadows. Then something struck him and he struck 
back madly, clutched at the enemy and began wrestling 
furiously. 

There is this difference between an intense and an habitual 
frame of mind, that the former cannot last. Never in his life 
before had de Pellotin played the abject, and when he opened 
his eyes, neither throwing nor overthrown, and found that he 
had been struggling with the protruding post of some balcony, 
his mood of humiliation vanished, and he burst into laughter. 

“This is acting that would bring down the house,” he said 
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aloud ruefully. ‘I must have lost my head. The devil take a 
disguise in which I have deceived myself and no one else!” It 
was clear enough, he thought, that he could not act. Even 
that old woman had seen through him. Twice, with every 
advantage on his side, he had bred suspicion in the unsuspicious. 
Positively he had forced detection upon these casual innocent 
wayfarers. Why? Because he could not rid himself of his self- 
consciousness. He saw it now. He put it that he was not born to 
be an impostor ; but he recognised that, even if he were so born, 
an impostor, to be successtul, requires experience. Disguise 
places one in a new world of new customs and manners. At 
every step some new necessity arose, for which no previous 
reasoning could prepare him. To slouch and cringe was merely 
the alphabet of imposition. Well, he would do no more im- 
posing ; he would plunge boldly forwad, swagger, and trust 
to luck. The thought recalled the General’s saying, “ All 
luck.” 

The first step he took in his revived confidence was to return 
to the fountain. No one was there, and he drank to luck in the 
cooling draughts. ‘ And now for the Rue Dominique,” he said 
to himself. The roar of it appealed to him now, and he had no 
desire to avoid his enemies. He made for it as directly as 
possible, and came out upon it quickly. 

The whole wide street was in commotion. Crowds of citizens 
poured up and down it, doing what took their fancy without 
regard one for another. Bonfires had been lighted at intervals 
in the open road ; unhorsed carts stood, blocking the pavements, 
some upright, others overturned. There were half-finished 
barricades that barred nobody, and hindered everyone. As de 
Pellotin came out, a soldier, evidently drunk, with a goose under 
his arm and a drawn sword in his hand, was hacking his way 
along with good-humoured intolerance, followed by a trail of 
mocking boys. Another led solemnly an improvised file of 
shrieking girls, the rank being broken every now and then 
for the sake of akiss. Here wasa fight surging round a plucked 
fowl] ; there, a sudden break and lifting of skirts, as some child 
threw a squib into a circleof women. De Pellotin, as he walked 
along grimly amused, was unexpectly embraced by a thin weedy 
old man, decently gowned as a professor with a college-cap at 
the back of his head, who stumbled upon him and clung. The 
old scholar had a silver tankard, half-full of wine, in one hand, 
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and he was droning out some long-forgotten song of his student 
days. 

“ Hold up, sir,” said de Pellotin, amused. 

“ T will hold up and I will hold forth,” said the Professor ; 
“and all in this lecture-room shall join the chorus. 


”T was in the jady month of June 
That Kalba donned her scarlet shoon : 
And just an hour past dusk, I swear, 
She reached the mill, for I was there. 


I was there, there,” repeated the old man. “So the song says, 
but most untruly ; for to tell the truth, sir, nothing of the kind 
has occurred in the twenty years of my professorship.” 

“I can well believe it,” said de Pellotin, who conceived his 
respectable and reeling companion to be as good company and as 
safe as anyone he was likely to come across in the Rue St. 
Dominique. ‘To be a professor is to sit high and cold, to 
be exemplar at a desk, a model in a cap and gown,” he continued. 

“But is it life, sir?” demanded the Professor. ‘ Damme, 
sir, do you call it life ?”” He thumped de Pellotin on the chest 
gravely, and maundered on. “ Plain living,—no wine to-day, 
Professor ; remember that you have to lecture for three hours 
this afternoon. You have had sufficient of the stuffed carp, 
Professor ; consider how it always affects your elocution.” 

“ Plain living, certainly,” agreed de Pellotin. 

“But high thinking,” said the Professor. ‘ Moral philo- 
sophy, seven o'clock ; pure mathematics, nine o'clock ; logic, 
ten o'clock. Barbara celarent—prove everything, or write it 
out three times. How many twos make four? Why? What 
would happen if the same number made five? Is it life, I put 
it to your” And without waiting for an answer, he recom- 
menced his drone :— 


“* My shoes were white as hers were red : 
‘Good e’en to you, fair Miss,’ I said : 
‘What’s this,’ she cried, ‘ whose shoes are white ? 
Tis sure a ghost! Sir Ghost, good night !” 
She turned upon a flying heel, 
And faster than a water-wheel—— 


Water-wheel—water-wheel.” The Professor lost the thread of 
his song. Tis what I feel like myself,” he continued thought- 
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fully. ‘ A water-wheel—very true ; turning round and round,— 
you comprehend me ?—now heads down, now tails up. I believe 
it is life.” 

“I shouldn’t be surprised,” said de Pellotin. ‘I felt not 
unlike that half an hour ago.” He was very content to have the 
old man clinging to his arm, lurching along, for together they 
seemed to make a familiar piece of the strange crowd. A peasant 
and a professor arm-in-arm were, after all, no more remarkable 
than half the pairs that passed them. Also they were covering 
the street at no mean pace, considering the traffic. At present, 
for instance, there was a great block ahead caused by a company of 
soldiers, who had turned out suddenly from a by-road four deep. 

“The patrol!” cried the Professor. “A noble sight! Quick 
march! Forward! Left wheel!” 

“‘ Suppose we change hats ?”’ said de Pellotin, dragged along 
in spite of himself to where the soldiers stood, marking time. 
Some words of their leader, addressed to the crowd in a 
stentorian voice, had caught his ear. “ Citizens, it is supposed 
that a spy, dressed as a peasant, is trying to escape through the 
lines. Has any man seen him ?”’ 

The Professor, with de Pellotin’s cap pressed on his lank hair, 
lurched forward vigorously, and when the soldier repeated his 
question, shouted out: “I have him, Captain, in the hollow of 
my hand. Forward !” 

“What do you mean?” whispered de Pellotin, who had 
started involuntarily. 

The Professor winked solemnly. ‘“ Nothing,” he said. “It 
is a game, as you shall see. Always assist a soldier,—that is life. 
Ha, forward !” 

Despite his relief, de Pellotin could have wished his maudlin 
companion at the bottom of the sea, for the soldier came 
shouldering through the crowd towards them. ‘ What is this ?” 
he demanded. ‘‘ Have you seen such a man ?” 

“ Why truly,” began the Professor, “if two and two make 
five, of which there can be little doubt to-night in the mind of 
any man acquainted with metaphysics. 1 should have no hesita- 
tion x 

“The devil!” said the soldier. “Is he raving? Has he 
seen anyone ?” 

“Truth, Captain,” said the Professor, “is a matter upon 
which philosophers—philosophers 3 
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Seeing the Professor at a loss, and the soldier rapidly becoming 
intolerant, de Pellotin struck in: “True enough, Captain,” he 
said ; “my friend saw just such a man as you describe passing 
three minutes ago, fast.” 

“Faster than a water-wheel,” added the Professor. 

“Tn which direction ?”’ 

“Towards the open country.” 

“‘ Lead on then,” said the soldier briefly. ‘ Way there!” 

The surging crowd raised a cry of “Spy, follow him!”’ and 
de Pellotin found himself with his staggering friend drifting 
down the Rue St. Dominique alongside the soldiers. The 
Professor indeed got on with much difficulty, but he had taken to 
the idea of pursuit, and shouldered his tankard as though it were 
a sword. “A rascal, 1 warrant you, Sir Captain,” he kept 
saying. 

“ How dressed ?” 

“ Red shoes.” 

“ Red shoes ?” 

‘Twas in the jady month of June,” asseverated the Professor. 
The precise import of his words was lost in the shouting and 
clatter of heels on the pavement, and de Pellotin did his best to 
reassure the chafing Captain. ‘ Without doubt the Professor 
has seen him. AQ little wine has gone to his head since; but 
he vows he has seen him. Indeed this is the direction.” 

“Forward there!” cried the Captain. 

The crowd was thinning off, and the interest of the more sober 
portion becoming extinguished, as the march proceeded. The 
more riotous were damped at the sight of the untenanted street, 
dark enough after the glare of the bonfires and torches in the 
crowded end, and dismally wet with untrodden puddles of the rain 
and fallen leaves uncleared by the feet of passengers. Only a 
few stragglers followed now, and by the time the last house was 
passed and the road ran on through a dark and solitary country 
these few also had fallen away. Only the soldiers remained, and 
de Pellotin with the Professor. 

The Captain called a halt, and drew de Pellotin aside. ‘See 
here,” he said confidentially, “you seem a capable man and 
this spy must not escape. Iam told that already Colonel Cabot 
lies at Groyal, which, as you know, is at no distance. The 
devil will be in it if this spy informs him of our condition.” 

“ How so?”’ asked de Pellotin. 
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“ The fellow will march on us straight ; he will be here at 
dawn.” 

* And then ?”’ 

The Captain spread out his hands, as if to signify the deluge 
might then be expected. ‘“ What would you recommend ?”’ he 
asked impatiently. 

De Pellotin hesitated, and looked about him. Flat lands lay 
ahead on either side of the road, fields sodden with autumn, 
and, here and there, a covert of black dripping trees. “‘ Scatter, 
and search every piece,” he suggested at last. “Let some go 
ahead ; the fellow cannot have got so very far.” 

“‘That is what I think,” said the Captain, giving orders 
accordingly. ‘We must leave the old man; you and I will 
lead.” It was no part of de Pellotin’s plan to accompany the 
Captain, but choice was not allowed. “I am with you,” he 
said submissively. 

“ Forward |” 

They left the Professor in a maze, lecturing to the empty air 
with his tankard for pointer and night for his black-board. The 
wind, that had blown in such fearsome gusts before, was fallen, 
and the disguised man, stepping side by side with his pursuer, 
felt in a very whirl of glee. That his so facile imposture 
should be successful to the extent of inducing a worthy captain 
of rebels to employ Jean de Pellotin, in disguise, to capture a 
further more phantasmal Jean de Pellotin, the creation of a 
fuddled professor’s brain, struck him as the essence of humour. 
And since the soldiers were scattered at considerable intervals, 
not easily to be collected, he could not refrain from venting 
his amusement on the Captain. At the time they had just 
entered one of the coppices, and the moon, that at last had 
shaken off the clouds, struck full upon them. 

“‘ This fellow we are after must be quaking,” he said. “It 
cannot be any joke to slip about in disguise like that.” 

“Why should the rogue mind?” asked the Captain. 

“Try it,” said de Pellotin ; “ only try it, my friend. The 
self-consciousness, the difficulty of acting up to the state you 
have assumed—maddening, I assure you.”’ 

“You have tried it then ?”’ said the Captain innocently. 

“Truly I have, and not so very long ago. Phew! to act one 
must be at a certain temperature, and the weather at another, 
I assure you, Captain, if one is disguised as a peasant. These 
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breeches,—picture escaping in them.” He had his hands in his 
pockets, and shook the folds out before the puzzled soldier’s 
eyes. “And the mortar-board,—I have had enough of that.” 

He took off the Professor’s head-gear and flung it into the 
forks of a tree. 

Something in the action struck suspicion into the other’s mind. 
“Stay ! who are you?” he cried suddenly. 

“ Why,” said de Pellotin laughing, “ if the truth must be told, 
and your men are far enough away to make imposition un- 
necessary between comrades, | am, by name, Jean de Pellotin, 
by rank, gentleman-in-waiting to the Queen.” 

“ The spy!” 

“ At your service, when Colonel Cabot marches on the city at 
dawn ; but at present—”’ 

In a fury the Captain rushed upon de Pellotin with drawn 
sword ; but the young man’s head was clear and his hand 
steady. A pistol cracked in the covert, and the scattered 
soldiers who started at the sound saw issuing from the trees a 
solitary figure. 

It was M. Jean de Pellotin making in hot haste for Groyal, no 
longer in disguise. 

R. E. VerRneDe 
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Ir has been commonly observed that a peculiar charm resides 
in the examples of any art achieved at the moment before it 
enters upon its final decadence. One may already note the 
seeds of degeneration, but they are veiled by the technical 
perfection and appealing expressiveness which are the common 
characteristics of an art during the last few years when the 
corrupter’s hand is yet stayed and the great tradition of taste is 
still a vital power. Such an almost pathetic beauty is the 
dominant note of the later tomb-reliefs of Athenian sculpture, of 
the last great pictures of the Italian Renaissance (before beauty 
was banished by formalism and the insincere pietism of the 
Counter-Reformation), and of the English lyrics of the reign of 
Charles the First when poetic feeling was not yet killed by 
metaphysical conceits. But it is perhaps most noticeable of 
all in English architecture in the earlier years of the seventeenth 
century. 

The decline of Gothic architecture in England was very 
different from its decline in the countries of the Continent. 
Here it died no violent death in the flamboyant extravagances 
of France, nor yet was it driven out by the passion for the 
classical styles which the Renaissance inspired in Italy ; it 
lingered on for centuries, gaining nearly always, like some 
beautiful old face, a new charm of expressiveness to compensate 
for those more obvious perfections which it had lost. It is not, 
I think, fanciful to suppose that the cause of this euthanasia 
consists largely in the fact that it was the Perpendicular which 
became the most permanent and essentially English style of 
Gothic architecture. It was not only that the Perpendicular style, 
erring, as it does, rather on the side of coldness and lack of 
imagination, was by its very nature unlikely to fall into the 
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extravagant or the bizarre; but its chief safeguard, for the 
preservation both of its permanence and its charm, lay in its 
peculiar adaptability to the purposes of domestic architecture. 
At the very time (the Elizabethan age) when English ecclesiastical 
architecture was either bad or non-existent, those manor-houses 
were being built which seem to so many of us the most 
delightful places of residence that were ever raised in any 
age or country, combining all the historic charm of the Gothic 
tradition with the English instinct for comfort, satisfied by a 
thorough mastery of architectural rules. Nor must we forget 
the influence of Renaissance ideas in these still Gothic buildings 
of the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. Many a 
beautiful house have we seen which, while Gothic in its 
general tone and outline, is so full of Renaissance detail 
that it is really hard to know to which style to attribute it ; 
buildings which must indeed have seemed strange and freakish 
to a contemporary foreigner from their successful combination of 
that which he had been taught to believe most true to the 
canons of art with much which he would condemn as barbarous 
and medieval. For, while it is true that the Renaissance 
nowhere made a complete and immediate conquest of a country’s 
architecture,—there are in Italy, for example, Gothic portals 
covered with classical designs, and strange quasi-classical churches 
in Brittany with steeples and all the structural portions of a 
Gothic building—yet in England that conquest, which came so 
much later, came also far more gradually than in continental 
countries. Englishmen have been, as a rule, but little influenced 
by pure theory and abstract principle, and it would appear that 
the revived interest in classical art was never to our countrymen, 
as to the Latin races, a new revelation. It is scarcely likely that 
Elizabethan architects had ever heard of the doctrines of 
Vitruvius, nor did they modify the received style of building out 
of any deference for the greatness of ancient Rome. They 
would seem rather to have been influenced by another motive, 
also highly characteristic of the Renaissance,—the motive of 
curiosity. Delighted by what was most immediately attractive 
in the earlier Renaissance buildings of Italy and France, they 
wished to try their hand, so to say, at the new style, and, without 
any idea of abandoning the old, to graft upon it what they liked 
best of the new. 

And wonderfully well they succeeded. In those few years of 
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the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries men, whose names have 
rarely come down to us, achieved the successful fusion of two 
styles, entirely different both in spirit and origin, and both of them 
then living styles of art, not archaistic revivals,—and achieved it, 
as it would seem, by way of an experiment. For a fusion it may 
justly be called ; since, so harmonious is the general effect of 
these buildings, that only after a critical examination we remark 
that the characteristic Perpendicular doorway. with its Gothic 
mouldings is flanked by pilasters that might have come from some 
Roman temple, or that the tracery of the Gothic windows is 
entirely classical both in spirit and design. It is impossible to 
analyse the quality of these Elizabethan and Jacobean manor- 
houses, so many of which still fortunately survive ; but I suppose 
that the reason why they appeal to us so strongly and so imme- 
diately is that in them pre-eminently we have the successful 
adaptation of the means to an end, the union of delicate fancy 
with perfect taste and of a freedom from dogmatic rule with a 
deference to received tradition. 

I have said that it was in domestic architecture that the builders 
of this age excelled, and the statement needs no defence ; but 
here and there, scattered about the country, we come upon eccle- 
siastical or quasi-ecclesiastical buildings which, while lacking the 
grandeur and fine purity of earlier times, have brought into the 
sphere of ecclesiastical architecture the peculiar homely charm of 
contemporary secular buildings. Naturally enough it is in the 
colleges of our universities that this fortunate adaptation most 
frequently occurs. Oxford, however spoiled by the tasteless 
Gothic revival of modern times, can still show many good 
examples of the ideas of the seventeenth century. The hall and 
chapel of Oriel College, the hall of Exeter, and the chapels of 
Lincoln and Jesus must be numbered among the best buildings 
in this style ; but the most attractive and, at the same time, the 
most typical examples are to be found in Merton and Wadham 
Colleges. 

Owing to the fact that Merton has older buildings than any of 
the other colleges,—the choir of the chapel having been completed 
before the end of the thirteenth century—one is accustomed to 
associate it chiefly with medieval architecture, though it possesses 
in its Fellows’ Quadrangle some of the finest seventeenth century 
buildings in Oxford. They are still chiefly Gothic in style and 
feeling, but the beautiful tower, with its classical pilasters, is an 
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admirable example of the manner in which the architects of this 
period combined the two styles. 

Wadham is such a particularly good example of the last 
phase of Gothic architecture that I shall allow myself to speak of 
it at some length. It is almost unique among Oxford colleges in 
retaining all its original buildings unchanged and with very incon- 
siderable additions, while from an architectural point of view it is 
perhaps, as a whole, the most satisfactory of them all. The front 
quadrangle is of the conventional type and, except fora more per- 
fect taste than is to be found in the buildings reared in the latter 
half of the century, does not differ from those of several other 
colleges. But, as seen from the garden, it resembles a beautiful 
manor-house rather than a college, a home of ancient peace where 
quiet people, whose family had lived there for centuries, might 
spend long years of placid enjoyment, rather than the brief 
halting-place of transitory youth. It is, as I have already 
suggested, that its architects have imported into a building, still 
quasi-religious and semi-monastic in its intention, the essential 
homeliness of those houses about which one feels that there, 
at least, men must have been able to lead fine and happy 
lives. 

Wadham is also an admirable example of that blending of the 
Gothic style with the Renaissance of which 1 have spoken. It is 
impossible to speak of it as belonging to either style ; for, while 
most of the buildings are Gothic, or what passed for Gothic in 
the seventeenth century, over the entrance to the hall is a frontis- 
piece with pillars of different classical orders placed above each 
other, and at the same time the doorway itself is Gothic in 
character under a classic architrave. But it is the chapel which is 
most surprising. Here we havea building erected in 1610, with 
lofty pointed arches in the ante-chapel which might well date 
from the fourteenth century, with windows in the chapel itself 
of the ordinary Perpendicular pattern, while the windows in the 
ante-chapel, of the same shape and size, have (like those of the 
hall) the incongruous tracery, full of classical feeling, which the 
Renaissance architects sometimes chose to put into Gothic 
windows ; lastly, the beautiful Jacobean screen and stalls are 
purely Renaissance both in feeling and design. Truly the 
architects of this college can be said to have belonged to no 
school and adhered to no artistic creed ; they chose what seemed 
to them best of the styles they knew and, by some divine good 
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fortune, achieved a whole unsurpassed for pleasant harmony and 
quiet charm. 

A few miles from Oxford, remote from any high-road, there 
stands amid rich pastures beside the little Cherwell stream a 
house which embodies all the graces of early Jacobean building. 
Water Eaton Manor House is not a great mansion and, though 
it is probable that in the time of Lord Lovelace it possessed 
another wing which has since disappeared, it can never have been 
more than a quiet country-house ; but, preserving, as it does, its 
chapel, barns, and separate offices, it presents a singularly 
complete example of the English manor. It is of about the 
same date as Wadham, and its little chapel, like that of the 
college, is of a much purer Gothic style than most buildings of 
the period, the foliation of the windows being even reminiscent 
of Decorated Early English; and yet the beautiful screen, pulpit, 
and pews, which are contemporary with the building itself, have, 
like those of Wadham chapel, no trace of Gothic feeling. 

What a fine critical taste these architects of James the First’s 
reign must have possessed and what independence of judgment ! 
It is so seldom that the masters of a living style in art can 
recognise, in practice at least, the merits of those that have gone 
before, and it is even rarer that the eclectic artist produces work 
that can be really said to live. But the architecture of this 
fortunate generation, when the native English style was not yet 
dead and classic formalism had not yet begun to dominate the 
country, is spoilt neither by the dogmatic exclusiveness of the 
champions of the new and the defenders of the old nor by the 
insipidity of those who, having no ideas of their own, make 
lifeless re-arrangements of the ideas of others. 

It was, indeed, a brief halcyon period, when the country was 
engaged in no great foreign war, and when domestic quarrels had 
not yet suggested to either party the appeal to the sword; a time 
when Shakespeare was still alive and Bacon and Ben Jonson still 
writing, when the English Church had not yet decided to enforce 
on all men an exclusive interpretation of its doctrines, nor the 
Puritans to banish the law of beauty from religion. A dark day 
was coming when art should be swallowed up in blood, religion 
in sectarian hatred, and patriotism in party-strife. When that 
deluge had passed away and art once more raised her head in the 
days of Charles the Second, England, and especially the art of 
England, was utterly different trom the England of Elizabeth 
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and James. The imaginative power, the freshness, the fine air of 
freedom of the Elizabethan poets and architects were impossible 
in a country where the standard of taste was set by the corrupt 
and artificial court of the Restoration. It was an age of some 
great poets and some good architects, but, alike in poetry and 
architecture, it was that other quality of the Renaissance, devotion 
to formal correctness, which now ruled the country, instead of 
the lively curiosity and love of experiment which characterised 
the early years of the century. We have Dryden instead of 
Shakespeare and St. Paul’s Cathedral instead of the Jacobean 
manor-houses, while, in Oxford, the cold and formal dignity of 
Queen’s College,—though, in point of fact, its fine buildings are 
of somewhat later date—typifies, in the sphere of art, the close 
of the century as truly as the poetic charm of Wadham typifies 
its beginning. J. L. Erty 
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Time was hanging heavily on our hands in San Ramon 
fort. Samar is, notoriously, the most gloomy island in the 
Philippines ; and we had long since come to the conclusion that 
no spot in Samar could equal in dreariness that sheltered 
little bay, with its many-coloured coral reef bottom, its long, 
impenetrable, mangrove swamps, and the heavy dull-green hills 
which bordered it on the landward side. 

The fort itself was designed more for utility than comfort. 
Built of the charred poles which were all that remained of the 
once flourishing little town, the stockade had a decidedly ragged 
appearance, while the quarters inside merely bore out the 
promise of the exterior. Still, it had served to keep off the 
insurgents once, and, as it turned out, was destined to do so 
again. Moreover, the roof kept us dry on most nights ; and it 
was only on special occasions that the savage little squalls, which 
came tearing through the entrance to the bay like miniature 
tornadoes, managed to soak our blankets. So, after all, we 
should have been grateful ; for, in Samar, to sleep under cover 
every night, and to know that, when the gay pu/ajan insurgent 
comes dancing in with torch and do/o, you will, at least, have 
a chance to empty your Winchester shot-gun once, constitute a 
luxurious existence unknown to the majority. But we lacked 
one thing, and the want of it neutralised our other advantages ; 
we were short of food. 

We had been sitting still for a month, waiting, and, of 
necessity, consuming our provisions. The rebels had made one 
abortive attack, had worried us by the blowing of many alarm- 
horns and the lighting of many signal-fires ; but latterly they 
had left us alone ; and, with the exception of two or three lean, 
mangy dogs which persisted in prowling round the ruins of 
their former homes at night, we had the place to ourselves. 
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True, twenty-five miles away was Maslog, the insurgent 
headquarters ; but Crockett, our commander, had received strict 
injunctions not to attack it ; so, perforce, we sat on the platform 
of the stockade from sunrise to dark, cursing pwulajanes in 
especial and Filipinos in general, pondering over the growing 
shortness of our supplies, and speculating vaguely as to when the 
coastguard steamer would come in with stores, or, more welcome 
still, with orders for us to quit that God-forsaken little 
spot. 

At last, just as we had come to the end of everything, except 
tinned salmon and rice, the look-out man gave a shout of joy ; 
and, a few minutes later, we could see the trim little steamer 
threading her way in among the sharp, jagged reefs. Before 
she had dropped anchor, our dug-out canoe was alongside, and 
we were scrambling aboard ; but a few words sufficed to send 
our spirits down to zero, She had no orders for us, absolutely 
none; and, worse still, no stores. Someone had blundered, as 
usual, and left our garrison of five white men and a hundred and 
thirty natives to look out for itself, to follow the example of the 
ravens and seek its meat from God,—in a country which had 
been laid waste by both rebels and Government troops, in which 
not a single village was unburned, through which you could not 
travel a hundred yards with a force less than sixty strong, where 
not a single animal or a handful of rice could be obtained, 
except by capturing it from a determined and resourceful 
enemy. 

The people on the ship gave us their sympathy,—which was 
kind—and a hundred cigars,—which was kinder still. They 
had merely looked in to see if we were still alive ; but would 
return again with stores,—soon. Then, after pressing on us 
some rather unnecessary advice as to doing the best we could, 
they weighed anchor and departed ; while we paddled back to 
shore, feeling the reverse of amiable. 

That night we held a council of war, with the result that, 
before dawn, a party, sixteen strong, took the largest vessel of 
our navy,—a very old and very rotten dug-out, which we had 
carefully patched with the sheet metal from empty codfish-tins— 
and made its way over to a small island, which lay at the 
entrance of the bay, some two miles from the fort. We had 
never visited the place before, and, for all we knew to the con- 
trary, it was full of d0/-men; so we landed quietly, with a 
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caution born of experience. From the appearance of the 
expedition, it might have been a band of pirates on its way to 
dig up treasure buried by some rival crew. The three white 
men carried Winchester shot-guns, terribly effective weapons at 
a short range, as well as the inevitable six-shooters ; while the 
native soldiers were armed with Springfield carbines, in addition 
to the varied and bloodthirsty-looking collection of do/os and 
daggers which dangled at their sides. All, white as well as 
native, were ragged and campaign-soiled. Some were bare- 
footed, others wore native rope slippers; only one or two 
possessed anything worthy of the name of boots. The khaki 
trousers were stained by months of tramping in the mud, the 
blue service-shirts torn by many thorns. We looked a ‘dan- 
gerous, brigand-like crew, bent on some desperate errand, 
typical villains from a penny novelette. But, in reality, our 
object was very prosaic. We were out, not for plunder or 
human blood, but for bats—great, big, ugly brutes, four feet 
across the wings, with formidable talons and hairy, evil counten- 
ances which displayed a liberal supply of sharp, white teeth. 
We wanted them as food; and though in the course of getting 
them we might have to shoot an insurgent or two, they formed 
the sole end of our expedition. 

We found a convenient landing-place, a strip of sandy beach, 
out of which jutted a large native fish-corral. Beneath some 
palm-trees we could see a small house, just discernible in the 
dim light of the dawn. The men spread out, and, crawling 
through the bush, surrounded the place; but, on closing in, it 
proved to be unoccupied. A few broken cooking-pots were 
scattered about the floor ; in the doorway lay a smashed guitar 
with some long silky hairs stuck to its body by an ominous, 
dark-brown clot. Outside, in a tangle of grass, one of the 
soldiers stumbled over some hidden object, which proved to be a 
skull almost cloven in half by a blow from a 40/0. Evidently, 
the hut had once belonged to one of the peaceable fisher folk, the 
coast fao, and the pu/ajanes had been there before us. 

Finding the island deserted, we turned our attention to the 
bats. The trees were full of them, and, with our Winchesters, 
we soon secured a large bag. But they were not inviting-looking 
game ; and when we had piled them up in the bow of the boat, 
and examined more carefully the repulsive faces, the curious, 
clammy membranes of the wings, the squat brownish-black bodies, 
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all now limp and liberally stained with blood, and remembered, 
too, how they had fought on the ground when the soldiers, who 
had brought them down, were giving them the coup-de-grace 
with the butts of their rifles, we began to wonder if our appetites 
were really so keen as we had imagined. 

Bats might be valuable as food, were they prepared by a 
master-cook, seasoned with many spices, and, most important 
of all, served to those who did not know what they were ; but, 
as we had them in San Ramon, merely boiled, and then dished 
up in all their natural ugliness, they were not appetising. Still, 
the days of manna and quails were past ; and it was incumbent 
on us to eat what we could get, or to prepare to go whence the 
manna and quails came. We had canned salmon, to be sure ; 
but we had already lived on that for three weeks, and man is 
but mortal. Salmon, fresh salmon, may be a luxury, and so 
might canned salmon be to one who had never eaten it before ; 
but try to live on it solely, three times a day, and, before the 
sun has risen and set many times, you will have voted it a 
nauseous, aniline-tinted mess, with great possibilities in the way 
of ptomaine poisoning. 

After the bats, came more bats ; and then, as time went on, 
other things, stranger still. Iguana, great yellow and black 
lizards, I have often seen eaten by the Makalanga in South- 
Eastern Africa, and those cheerful and uncleanly savages used to 
assure me that the flesh resembled chicken. In those days I 
was content to take their words for the fact; now, I know. 
Certainly, the meat is white, white and tough as that of the most 
venerable rooster ever served, even in an African hotel; but 
there is more than the mere flesh, for the iguana possesses 
sufficient thin, spiky bones to furnish one or two fair-sized 
snakes, and yet leave enough to make up the fowl-like part of 
his anatomy as well. There were fish in the bay, many of them, 
and they used to leap derisively before us ; although they looked 
with scorn at our hooks, even when the latter were garnished 
with the most alluring baits. From a couple of traps in the 
bay we sometimes obtained a few small specimens, but these all 
went to the steadily increasing inmates of the hospital ; and only 
on one joyous occasion, when we captured a young ground- 
shark, was there enough for all. 

The nadir was reached with hawk-stew. I passed that, having 
a deep-rooted, objection to birds of prey ; but one enthusiast, 
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who ate largely, declared that it possessed a fine gamey flavour, 
an assertion which was probably true, if the smell of a dish 
furnishes any clue to its taste. 

As day after day passed, and we saw no welcome smoke on 
the horizon, our faces grew longer, and the meeting on the 
platform of the fort became a very silent one. Tea, coffee, and 
even salmon, were finished, flour had long been unknown to us; 
and we faced the future with only a few bags of mouldy rice 
between us and starvation. Tobacco had given out, and, 
though various leaves were tried as substitutes, they proved but 
poor ones. Although we never saw them, the insurgents were 
all around us, watching our every movement. Hardly a day 
passed without our hearing the signal-horns, the hateful doudjons, 
booming out from the jungle, or saw the thin wisp of smoke 
from a signal-fire ascending among the neighbouring hills. It 
was too hazardous for us to forage about the neighbouring 
country. A small party would have been cut up; while a large 
force could not be despatched without unduly depleting the 
garrison, already weakened by the heavy roll of sick. 

The days grew to weeks, and still no sign of relief appeared. 
It was a siege without any of the glamour and excitement usually 
attendant on one. One morning our hopes were suddenly raised 
to fever-heat by the report of smoke on the horizon; and there 
was a rush to climb the look-out tree, up which a man was now 
constantly stationed ; but we were doomed to disappointment. 
It was some large vessel, bound up through the Straits of San 
Bernadino ; and with sad and hungry eyes we watched her pass 
on her course, her human freight oblivious of the starving little 
band a few short miles away. 

The native soldiers were eating monkeys, which they shot in 
the jungle hard by ; and, on more than one occasion, we our- 
selves discussed the advisability of doing the same. Our chief 
topic of conversation became the various dishes we would choose, 
if we had the chance. The Captain’s mind seemed to run on 
the corn-bread of his own native South, corn-bread and strong, 
black cigars. The man from Ohio waxed eloquent on fried 
oysters, many of them, fried oysters and beer. The Westerner 
wanted a steak of incredible dimensions ; while the two 
Englishmen sighed for a land of milk and honey, far away 
on the borders of Central Africa, where they had lived many 
years. 
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It was the uncertainty which told the most heavily. We saw 
no one, not even an enemy. All the other garrisons might have 
been cut up; and, when the weeks of waiting had grown to a 
full month, we began to feel sure that some great disaster, a 
general rising throughout the islands, must have occurred. Even 
the bats on the island were running short. The neighbouring 
cocoanut-trees had been robbed of all their fruit, and only a 
couple of bags of mouldy rice remained. A sergeant had shot 
a fourteen-foot python, and we were vainly engaged in trying to 
get our teeth into the nauseous white flesh, when, once again, 
the cry of the look-out man caused us to spring hurriedly to our 
feet. This time it was no illusion ; the coastguard boat had 
come with the stores. Again we paddled out hastily, and 
anxiously demanded the news. ‘‘ Nothing of importance,” was 
the answer. To our indignant questions as to the cause of the 
delay they replied, with an injured air, that they had done their 
best to get round at once; but, finding that impossible, had 
assumed that, after all, Captain Crockett’s company could always 
look after itself, and therefore they had put off coming until a 
more convenient time. When we described the bats, hawks, 
snakes, and other luxuries, we were politely informed that our 
imaginative faculties did us credit, and such was the report 
ultimately sent to headquarters. A few, a very few, who knew 
the conditions in Samar, acknowledged that it was the hardest 
experience American troops had had in the Philippines; but the 
majority merely laughed, though we, who went through it, never 
saw anything very amusing about it. 

The one pleasant memory it left was that, though our tempers 
were sorely tried by the inaction and lack of food, there was 
never a quarrelsome word among the five white men, a fact 
which was mainly due to the influence of my brother, a happy, 
brave-hearted boy, who kept our spirits up through it all, and 
who, though he died shortly afterwards, left us with grateful 
recollections which neither time nor separation can ever efface. 


S. P. H. 











OLD BAILEY’S WOOING 


A soy was cleaning boots in a little stone-paved yard, and 
beside him an old man watched the operation keenly. Behind 
them stood a toy cottage, ludicrously like the Noah’s Ark of 
childhood’s days. Two toy trees stood in front ; anyone had to 
look twice before being convinced they were rooted in the soil, 
and were not resting upon circular wooden plates. Upon the 
sides of the gorge toy cows were stationed, and a toy copse of 
stiff larches appeared farther down. A little stream descended 
from the moor, gurgled across the stone floor of the toy yard in 
front of the toy cottage, and bustled down the gorge to join the 
Taw River. This stream was the pride of the old man’s heart, 
for it was his very own. It was the Bailey Brook, and the name 
of the gorge down which it flowed was Noah’s Ark Corner. 

Bailey was the king of the gorge. He had been called the 
Central Criminal Court by an irreverent London visitor who had 
heard everyone refer to him as Old Bailey. Many years ago 
a certain shrewd individual annexed that Dartmoor gorge with 
its crystal stream. He built himself the tiny cottage, threw up a toy 
wall, planted the toy trees, and reclaimed a patch of moor. When 
he died his son succeeded to the property, and that was how the 
Duchy of Cornwall lost Noah’s Ark Corner. The Baileys from 
being squatters became commoners, and enjoyed the great 
privileges which that title confers. 

Old Bailey had cleaned his own boots for more than half a 
century before discovering that it was not a gentlemanly thing to 
do. A visitor had remarked in his hearing that one of the chief 
advantages of gentility was an immunity from boot-cleaning ; 
this was after a day’s tramp through Dartmoor bogs. After that 
day old Bailey never cleaned his boots. He hired a boy to do 
it for him. The old man’s grandson had married the daughter 
of: one of Bailey’s numerous cousins, and the boot-cleaner 
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was their son. The old man solved the problem of relation- 
ship by calling the boy Uncle ; the boy called him Guv’nor. 

One boot was finished, and the boy set it down on the stones, 
where it looked like a stranded coal-barge ; it was certainly out 
of proportion with the cottage. Old Bailey advanced to inspect 
it, with his clasp knife in one hand and the greater part of a rose- 
tree in the other. He picked up the boot and turned it about, 
so that the sun might glint upon its polished surface. He knew 
by instinct that it is the duty of a critic to find faults rather than 
to praise. 

“That be a thumb mark,” he grumbled. 

“It b’ain’t,” retorted Uncle. “Anyone that calls thikky a 
thumb-mark be a liar.” 

“I says ’tis,” said old Bailey sternly. ‘Be I a liar ?” 

© You b’ain’t a liar, Guv’nor, and thikky b’ain’t a thumb 
mark neither,” said Uncle. 

“If I says ’tis a thumb-mark it be, whether it be or b’ain’t,” 
said old Bailey. Then he breathed heavily upon the blemish 
and passed the boot across, remarking: “Brush ‘un agin ; I 
b’ain’t going a courting wi’ dirty boots.” 

Uncle lowered his arms, and gazed at his elderly relative open- 
mouthed. “ Be going a courting ?”’ he said. 

‘Soon as I gets they boots on,” the old man replied. “ Florry 
be going to London, and I b’ain’t going to pay housekeeper 
while there be lone women.” 

Florry was the old man’s granddaughter. She had kept house 
for him a good many years, and at last had come to the con- 
clusion that she had bloomed unseen upon Dartmoor long 
enough. She was therefore about to leave the place where she 
was wanted, and go to a place where she was not, which is what 
most young people do. 

“You’ve been married twice, Guv’nor,” said Uncle warn- 
ingly. 

“It be my duty to get married,” replied old Bailey with a 
self-sacrificing air. ‘ Heathman over to Lew, him wi’ the 
fifteen maidens, was a telling me how there be two women for 
every man.”’ 

“« Ain’t ’e married two?” Uncle reminded him. 

“There be many who doan’t,” said old Bailey. ‘ Sam’l Parr 
to Tor Down ain’t never been married ; there be two lone 
women. Jamie Dunn to Brynamoor ain’t been married neither ; 
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there be another two. Most o’ the others ain’t been married 
more’n once ; that means one lone maiden every time.” 

“ | know who ’tis,’’ Uncle cried. ‘ ’Tis Sal Stanbury.” 

Old Bailey told him to mind his own business. The 
boots were finished by this time, but the gay lover seemed in 
no hurry to put them on. He stood beside the Bailey Brook, 
cutting thorns off the rose-bush, until his granddaughter appeared 
with his hard hat and neck-cloth. She had been doing her best 
to renovate these articles. ‘‘ What be’st doing wi’ roses, 
Guv’nor ?”’ she called, when she perceived old Bailey’s occupa- 
tion. 

“Guv'nor be going a courting,” cried Uncle shrilly. 

“ Be ye?” cried Florry admiringly. 

“Ah, I be,” said old Bailey. “ B’ain’t ashamed of it 
neither.” 

“Wish I was a man,” sighed Florry. ‘“’Tis nice to go 
courting when you wants to. Let me pin two o’ they roses in 
your coat, Guv’nor, and let Uncle brush ye ; and do ’e let me 
get my scissors and trim they white whiskers a bitty.” 

“ Let me bide, will ye ?”’ said the old man crossly, as the two 
young peopie came about him. “ When I wants a varlet, Uncle, 
I'll tell ’e. Keep they hands off me, Florry ; I put on roses to 
go courting afore you was born.” 

Shortly afterwards the lord of Noah’s Ark Corner set forth, 
followed by the admiring gaze of his young relations. He was 
a fine-looking old gentleman, wonderfully upright, and his face 
shone with ardour and soap. No handsome young fellow of 
twenty could have sought out the lady of his heart with half the 
assurance displayed by this old rogue of seventy-two. He ad- 
vanced towards the far end of the village, where three granite 
cottages stood in the centre of small wind-swept gardens. In 
one of these cottages dwelt Sal Stanbury, who was about to be 
offered the honour of becoming Mrs. Bailey the Third. 

The truth may as well be told. Mrs. Stanbury was a wealthy 
widow, with no less than £80 a year. That was why old Bailey’s 
heart was beating amorously. For those fourscore sovereigns, 
coming regularly year by year, he wore his yellow roses ; for 
those delightful sovereigns he was for the third time a lover. 

When Mrs. Stanbury came to dwell in the little stone cottage 
Bailey had received her coldly ; as a commoner he did not care 
for foreigners. Then a rumour was spread that the widow had 
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a little money invested, and straightway he experienced a new 
sensation. Later it became known that the sum invested was 
considerable, and the symptoms increased. Finally it was estab- 
lished that the good lady’s wealth had not been exaggerated, 
and at the same time old Bailey realised that he was for the 
third time in his blameless career hopelessly enchained in. the 
meshes of love. His devotion took a strange form. He 
collected eighty pebbles from the Bailey Brook, and set them 
out in parallel lines along his little stone yard, and gazed at 
them until Florry thought him quite demented; she did not 
know he was in love. 

Mrs. Stanbury was fat and fifty,—at least she said she was 
fifty ; she could not deny her obesity, which was too obvious. 
The shadow she cast was considerable, and it did not grow less. 
She had a trick of entering a room sideways, and most people 
said it was necessary ; when she went out for a walk she was 
unquestionably a feature upon the landscape. She was a kindly 
woman with a not unpleasing face, sober and respectable, but un- 
fortunately not very thrifty. There was no trace of avarice in 
her character. Had that been known to old Bailey he might 
have hesitated before setting forth from his toy kingdom, with 
his roses, and smile, and dream of love. 

The widow had a daughter to whom she was entirely devoted. 
Bessie was a learned young woman. She was selfish, but that 
was the fault of her mother, who gave way to her in everything. 
Bessie had been educated in Exeter, where she had become 
strongly attached to the academic life. It was her ambition to 
open a preparatory school for young ladies, and she was always 
begging her mother to advance money for that purpose ; this 
the widow would have done willingly had her income been 
sufficient. 

Mother and daughter were in the garden when the suitor 
made his appearance. Bessie saw him first, and the bunch of 
roses fastened to his coat gave her an inkling of the true state of 
affairs. She knew that when a man wears roses he must be 
courting, as surely as when a horse has its tail plaited with 
coloured ribbons it is for sale. So she called to her mother, 
“‘ Here’s Mr. Bailey coming to see you.” 

Mrs. Stanbury shaded her eyes with her hand, and looked 
along the road. “He ain’t coming here,” she whispered 
cautiously ; “he’s going to Lake.” 
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‘““ Who would he be courting there ?’’ Bessie demanded. 

*“* He ain’t courting,” said her mother. “The idea! And him 
past seventy.” 

“He is courting,” Bessie insisted. ‘“ Look at his roses, and 
he is wearing his best clothes. Mother, you know he has 
walked home with you from chapel the last four Sundays.” 

With that Miss Bessie departed, not wanting to embarrass the 
old man by her presence. It was known that old Bailey was a 
saving soul, and it was rumoured that he was well off. Her 
preparatory school might emerge from the stage of dreamland 
and become an accomplished fact if her mother married the 
commoner. Bessie ran upstairs to watch the comedy from the 
corner of her bedroom window. 

Bailey approached the fence and bowed to the widow in his 
best manner. Mrs. Stanbury inclined her stout figure graciously, 
and made the usual opening remark concerning the state of the 
atmosphere. The commoner returned the customary answer, after 
which a period of bashfulness ensued. Then Bailey had a vision 
of eighty golden sovereigns, and he plunged wildly into small 
talk. 

“ Did ’e hear they owls hooting to-night ?” he asked. 

“[ never heard ’un,” said the widow ; “I sleeps sound.” 

Another period of bashfulness intervened. Upstairs Bessie 
was shaking with laughter ; such simplicity appeared very absurd 
to one of her advanced ideas. 

“ They was hooting loud,” Bailey went on. 

“Was they?” said the widow. ‘What would they be 
hooting at, Mr. Bailey ?” 

“‘ Doan’t ’e know ?”’ asked Bailey. 

“No, I dusn’t,” replied the widow. 

“Nor me,” remarked Bailey. 

There ended the first stage of the wooing. Bailey prided him- 
self on his small talk, and he considered his remarks about the 
owls were decidedly luminous. The next thing was to persuade 
the widow to come for a walk. He suggested they should go to 
Collyford Bridge, which was known locally as Lovers’ Meet ; 
Mrs. Stanbury smiled archly, and went indoors to put on her hat. 
While she was absent Bailey had another, and a nearer, vision of 
eighty golden sovereigns. 

Presently they set out down the lane. They had to walk 
close together, as the lane was very narrow and the widow was 
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not’; it never occurred to Bailey how entirely out of proportion 
she would be at Noah’s Ark Corner. Mrs. Stanbury was con- 
templating the changes she would make in the gorge when it 
became her property. Before reaching the bridge she had made 
up her mind to rebuild the Ark, and divert the Bailey Brook so 
that it should run round the yard instead of through it, with 
various other minor improvements. Bailey could afford the 
changes quite well. She was prepared to marry him ; he was an 
influential commoner, and she was only a foreigner. By marrying 
him she would obtain a position in the neighbourhood unattain- 
able otherwise ; she would become the mistress of a considerable 
property ; and above all she would be in a position to give Bessie 
that opening in life which the girl so ardently desired. 

They came to Lovers’ Meet, and Bailey made the same 
remarks he had made to the girl he had brought there half a 
century before. He observed there was not much water 
running ; there would be more after the next rainfall; there 
would be still less if the rain kept off. The widow made very 
much the same answers as the girl who had become Mrs. Bailey 
the first, and the young woman who had become Mrs. Bailey 
the second. 

The old man began to grow nervous. He was perfectly 
prepared to court as he had done in times past, that is to say, to 
propose a trip to Tavistock Goose Fair, and in reply to a bashful 
protest suggest a wedding ceremony that morning, with a sub- 
sequent honeymoon upon the swings and roundabouts ; but in 
this case some originality was demanded of him. It was 
necessary to discover how the widow’s money was invested ; he 
had to break new ground, so to speak. A brilliant idea occurred 
to him. He pointed with his stick to a clump of larches upon 
the rocky edge of the moor, and asked, “‘ How many trees do ’e 
think be there ?”’ 

The widow considered, and suggested, “Two or three 
hundred likely.” 

“There be eighty,” said Bailey shamelessly, “and there be a 
circle of eighty gurt stoanes round em. It be curious how that 
number eighty comes up hereabouts. There be eighty hens 
down to the Ark, and father died at eighty, and I got a field 
eighty yards across, and us’ll be eighty if us lives long enough,” 
he concluded recklessly. 

“It be curious,” said Mrs. Stanbury. 
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“Ah, ’tis,” agreed Bailey. “If I was to sell Noah’s Ark 
Corner for what I’ve been offered for it by the Duchy I’d have 
eighty pounds a year.” 

“That be just what I’ve got,” exclaimed the innocent widow. 

Bailey was intensely interested by this piece of information. 
“That be more and more curious,” he said. “I wouldn’t sell,” 
he went on sharply. “When money be invested you never 
feels safe. One year it comes ; another it doan’t.” 

“There be good investments, and there be bad,” said the 
widow. 

“ All be bad,” asserted Bailey with deep conviction. 

“They b’ain’t,” denied the widow. 

“Where be a good ’un ?”’ asked Bailey bitterly. 

“My money be in a good ’un,” said the widow, falling into 
his trap. ‘‘ My husband started a steam-laundry and turned it 
into a company, and I got so many shares in it.” 

“It might bust,” said Bailey. 

“So might the moon,” the widow retorted, “ but it doan’t ; it 
gets bigger every year.” 

Bailey inferred rightly that the increase was to be set to the 
business of the laundry, not to the circumference of the moon. 
His knowledge of laundries was contemptible; but he had 
heard enough to be convinced that the widow’s income was as 
safe as could reasonably be expected, and he decided that he 
might launch out boldly into the progressive stage of courtship. 
All this time they had been standing on the bridge. Anyone 
who has had experience in courtships will not require to be told 
that for some reason or other it is easier to propose when sitting 
down. There was a boulder covered with patches of black 
lichen hard by. Bailey proposed that they should seat them- 
selves, and Mrs. Stanbury did not object. While they were 
settling themselves the cunning old man contrived to drop one 
of his roses ; he presented it to the lady, and she was graciously 
pleased to accept it. The old man perceived that his suit was 
prospering, and the eighty golden sovereigns loomed up as large 
almost as the widow herself. 

“ Florry be going to London soon,” he announced with great 
deliberation. ‘* She says, ‘ Be going to better myself, Guv’nor.’ 
I says, ‘ Take care you don’t worser yourself.’ She says, ‘ You’ll 
have to get a housekeeper,’”’ he concluded pathetically. 
“There be women,” said Mrs. Stanbury encouragingly. 
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“If I gets a housekeeper I'll have to pay she,” said Bailey 
keenly. “If I marries she I doan’t have to pay.” 

“Be you thinking o’ marrying ?” the lady asked pleasantly. 

“Ah, 'I be,” admitted Bailey. 

The widow, being able to think of no reply to this; remained 
silent. At length Bailey remarked impressively, ‘I be thinking 
of it.” 

“Of what ?” asked the coy widow. 

©’ marrying,” replied Bailey. 

This brought them back to the same place as before. Silence 
came again, until the widow stirred her ample form and declared 
she must be going home to prepare the supper. 

‘Why doan’t Bessie do it ?’’ inquired Bailey. 

“ Bessie!" exclaimed the widow, with a laugh. ‘She’s no 
housewife. The girl can’t cook a potato ; she’s at her books all 
day long ; she’s a clever maid.” 

Bailey had his own ideas about the education of the young, 
but did not venture to express them, because he knew how the 
widow doted upon her daughter. Perceiving that the fateful 
moment had arrived, he drew himself up, placed both hands on 
the knob of his stick, stared vacantly at the distant tors, and 
demanded : “ What be you a going to do second Wednesday 
in October?” He had asked that question on two previous 
occasions, and it had become with him tantamount to a proposal 
of marriage. 

“Why, that be Goose Fair!” exclaimed Mrs. Stanbury, little 
guessing that the two previous Mrs. Baileys had made that same 
remark in reply to Bailey’s question. 

“It be,” said Bailey contentedly. It was ail plain sailing 
then ; he knew the part by heart. “Shall us go to Goose 
Fair?” he asked glibly. “Shall us throw at the cocoa-nuts and 
ride on the wooden horses?” He forgot that a change had 
come over the scene. He was somewhat past throwing for 
cocoa-nuts, and Mrs. Stanbury was not admirably adapted for 
riding upon the wooden horses. 

’ Go to Goose Fair wi’ you |” the widow exclaimed. “ What- 
ever would the folk say ?”’ 

Bailey nodded his head approvingly ; it was the right cue. 
“They would say we was honeymooning,” he replied, staring 
harder than ever at the distant tors. 


Here the lady departed from tradition. The correct reply 
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was a giggle, but being a widow, and therefore untrammelled by 
convention, she said somewhat sharply, “They'd call us two old 
fools likely.” 

Bailey paused. This new rendering of the part bewildered 
him, and he forgot his answer. He stared in deep thought, until 
the setting sun came into his eyes and made them water. Then 
it occurred to him he might repeat his last line. “ They would 
say we was honeymooning,” he said again. 

The widow opened her mouth to reply, but seeing the puzzled 
look on the old man’s face, she laughed instead. It was not a 
giggle certainly, but it served the purpose of one. 

“We could tell ’em we was,’ said Bailey promptly ; “we 
could be married in the morning.” 

Bailey had played his part, and it now remained for the widow 
to play hers. The end of it was that they walked back up the 
lane arm-in-arm. 

When Bessie saw them from her window she knew it was 
time to play her part. After the suitor’s departure she had an 
interview with her mother, the result of which was so satisfactory 
that she dreamed all night of a house in one of the side streets 
of Plymouth, with a brass plate upon the door setting forth the 
fact that there was the preparatory school for young ladies con- 
ducted by Miss Stanbury. 

The widow had dreams of Noah’s Ark Corner under entirely 
new management. As for old Bailey, he had eighty intangible 
sovereigns dancing gaily upon his patchwork quilt all night. 

He announced his engagement to his granddaughter laconically. 
“ It be done,” he said. 

“It be?” cried Florry eagerly. 

* Ah,” said the grandfather. 

«In due course the portly bride-elect came to take stock of 
Noah’s Ark Corner. Her presence ruined the gorge from an 
artistic standpoint ; she was like a female Gulliver in a new 
Lilliput. Explaining to Bailey that, before marrying him, she 
should require certain alterations to be made, she gave instruc- 
tions for a new kitchen to be built, for the windows to be 
enlarged, for the doors to be widened, for the roof to be tiled ; 
she had never lived under thatch, and she was not going to. 
The old man agreed to everything, and sent for the builders at 
once ; the expense would come out of his wife’s pocket, not out 
of his. When they were married he could teach her economy ; 
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but he knew that to win her he must’ spend some of her 
money. 

On Sunday evening the engaged couple went to chapel. The 
widow had something on her mind ; knowing that old Bailey was 
not free from avarice, she had determined that evening to put 
him to the test. When they had got rid of the neighbours after 
service, and were walking down the lane, she mentioned, in what 
she hoped was a careless voice, that in consideration of his 
comfortable position she had decided to make over her money 
to Bessie in order that the young woman might open her school. 

The old man was far too keen-witted a bird to peck at such 
chaff. He had never in his life heard of anyone voluntarily 
resigning an income in favour of another; he knew perfectly 
well people never did such things. They might suffer for others, 
they might even shed their blood for others, but they would 
never give up their money. Bailey supposed such a case had 
never occurred in the whole history of the world. The widow’s 
ruse was somewhat too palpable. Had she said she proposed 
giving Bessie a tenth part of her income she might have deceived 
him, although it was unlikely ; but to say she intended giving 
the girl the entire amount was to place rather a low estimate 
upon his common sense. Indeed, it was in quite an offended 
tone that he replied: “The money be yours to give or to 
keep ; it b’ain’t mine.” 

“You doan’t mind, then ?” said the widow. “I thought you 
wouldn’t. You be well off, wi’ plenty for the two of us.” 

** I b’ain’t so well off as folks say,” said Bailey hurriedly. “1 
knows what 'tis to be pinched for a shillun.” 

“‘ Give over wi’ they tales,” said the widow archly. 

“It be true,” asserted the old man. “I be dreadful in debt ; 
I owes six shilluns to Joe Hutchins for cutting turves ; [had to 
ask ’un for time.” 

“If you be in debt I won’t marry ’e,” declared the widow. 

** T’ll pay ’un,” said Bailey hurriedly. “I'll send ’un to 'e wi’ 
receipt.” 

“We'd be in work’us ‘fore Christmas if the truth was being 
told,” the widow went on. “You'll -marry me for myselt 
alone, won’t ’e ?” 

* Ah,” said Bailey. 

“Then I'll marry ’e on Goose Fair day,’ the widow 
promised. 
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The second Wednesday in October arrived, the great day 
sacred to the goose, and old Bailey was duly sacrificed to his 
avarice amid an odour of sage and onions. The ceremony took 
place in the early morning. No expense was spared, as the old 
man felt he could be liberal for once with his wife’s money. 
Then they went off to Tavistock, but Bailey was greatly dis- 
appointed to find he was not such an adept at throwing for 
cocoa-nuts as on those days when he had celebrated his former 
honeymoons. Nor was this his last disappointment. One fine 
day a big bill came in from the builder, another from the 
carpenter, another from the painter, another from the glazier, and 
a few more from smaller fry. There was also a carriage to be 
paid for, and the ringers expected a dinner, and the neighbours 
demanded liquid refreshment according to custom. Bailey 
gasped at the prospect of parting with so much of his wife’s 
money ; but when the creditors became pressing he approached 
the good lady, who was still full of schemes for the improve- 
ment of Noah’s Ark Corner, and was even then engaged in 
executing them with little regard for cost, and suggested that 
the time had come for him to administer her estate. 

* What be you talking about?” said Mrs. Bailey, who was 
beginning already to rule the Ark with a firm hand. “ You 
knows well enough how I made over my money to Bessie.” 

“ Ah, you did say so, but I knew you was joking,” replied the 
old man lamely. 

“ But I have,” the lady cried. ‘Bessie has got every penny. 
If you doan’t believe me, you can go and see the school she’s 
starting to Devonport.” 

“Was you telling me the truth ?” gasped Bailey. 

* Well, I b’ain’t a liar,” said Mrs. Bailey, who had determined 
to cure her husband of avarice by spending all his secret hoard. 

“Then I be ruined! I be going into work’us this after- 
noon !”’ moaned the miserable old man. 

Instead of that he had to pay his bills, and submit to a 
sermon from his wife upon the sin of covetousness, which was 
no doubt good for him; but those who ought to know ‘say 
that old Bailey has aged considerably since his marriage. 

Ernest G. Hennam 
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FORENSIC ELOCUTION 


Tue capacious Forum has been left far behind, an obsolete 
form of tribunal. Its modern equivalent is the austere Court of 
Justice. The physical change is drastic and necessary, but it is 
not the only change that has come about. Have we not also too 
completely outgrown that distinctive claim of the ancient court, 
its pride of rhetoric? Where now is to be found the “ heavenly 
oratory” once so zealously cultivated ? Surely not in the Halls 
of Themis at Temple Bar! Of which High Court judge, 
might it be said, in paraphrase, that his eloquence, like another's 


Shook the arsenal, and fulmin’d over Greece, 
To Macedon, and Artaxerxes’ throne ? 


Of which learned counsel is it true that 


For rhetoric, he could not ope 
His mouth, but out there flew a trope? 


Not very long ago I heard an excellent judge direct ajury with 
a lozenge in his mouth. Demosthenes is said to have practised 
elocution with a pebble in his mouth, to cure a natural defect of 
speech ; but that was done in the solitude of the sea-shore, out 
of view of a critical and impressionable public. This judge was 
troubled with no such compunction ; his summing-up, though 
marred by strange oral jerks and pauses, was listened to without 
resentment ; nobody heeded the lozenge. We have travelled 
far since law and rhetoric were in partnership. 

Up to a certain point this mighty stride is capable of a simple 
explanation. It is the result of evolution. Oratory is no longer 
a profession. In some degree it has lost its power; even 
Parliament, its legitimate home, scarce knows it ; the ends it 
once attained may now be reached by other means. It does 
not give unlimited power, reign absolute in assemblies, or decide 
important affairs of State. Men reach high office without it ; 
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there is no need to harangue tumultuous waves in private 
preparatory to investing men’s minds in public. Especially with 
the man of law is it a failing force. When the law-giver and 
the legislator were combined in one individual, eloquence was a 
tremendous power. Brilliance of language was often necessary 
then to hide weakness in the law ; now the two are separate entities, 
and the law-giver needs knowledge of jurisprudence more than 
of rhetoric. Hence in courts of law eloquence has gradually 
lapsed into plain colloquy. So far the way is clear ; by plain 
colloquy a result not wholly unsuited to the practical spirit of 
the age would be reached. But have we not passed that limit 
and gone very near the antithesis of deliberate oratory,— slipped, 
in fact, into an era of carelessness, from which escape seems 
difficult? If, as many people hold, the law is as much an 
ungodly jumble now as Cromwell described it, the need cannot 
be growing less for expounding and presenting it in language 
well chosen, if not choice and elegant. There is, of course, no 
call for Homeric periods in a tiresome commercial case, no 
occasion for reference to Nemesis when defending a poor 
company-promoter, no need to declaim over ancient lights ; 
but there is still a welcoming ear for clear, intelligible diction 
and the light and shade of emphasis. Yet the pleaders are very 
few who can narrate simple facts in interesting fashion ; still 
fewer are those whose speeches reveal a cultured choice of 
language. One of Lord Justice Vaughan Williams’s quaint 
sayings is to this effect, “‘ Eloquence has ceased to be fashionable 
except in patent cases.” The remark was conceived in humour, 
and may not be literally accurate, but it indicated his Lordship’s 
acquaintance with the fact observed by all, that legal oratory 
is almost extinct. His Lordship may have had in mind, when 
he uttered this remark, some such extraordinary sentence as that 
which came from the lips of a learned King’s Counsel when 
examining a witness some months ago: “ Did you,” he said, 
* 1 know you did not, but I am bound to put it to you—on the 
2s5th—it was not the 25th really, it was the 24th—it is a 
mistake in my brief—see the defendant—he is not the defendant 
really, he is the plaintiff—there is a counterclaim, but you would 
not understand that—yes or no?” “Yes or no, what?” 
answered the startled witness. That is by no means a unique 
example of legal lucidity ; its counterpart may be heard almost 
every day. Sane speech should be the gift of every advocate, 
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but there is no rule in legal education demanding it. Clearness 
and rhythm, when they are present, come almost as a surprise. 
True, the law is a compendium of rigid forms and precepts that 
unconsciously mould the phraseology of the man who is 
immersed in it. Forms of address there are which have 
become standard and orthodox ; yet a splendid opportunity lies 
at the hand of every lawyer for picturesque narration. Very 
few attempt to seize it. The School of Law, if it is ever 
founded, will not lack fresh ground to break. 

In making comparisons between the present and the past there 
is always danger of exaggeration. Estimates become distorted 
by lapse of time; imagination is stimulated by repetition, and 
small things become glorified. Yet, making full allowance for 
this, we search in vain among living judges for the equals in the 
gift of speaking of some who have even but recently passed 
away, and were familiar figures to this generation. Which of 
them has taken up the mantle of Lord Russell of Killowen ? 
In whom survives the gift of idiomatic English and racy speech, 
of lucid exposition in the midst of elaborate reasoning, that 
distinguished Cockburn? Which of them commands such an 
armoury of rhetoric as Lord Cairns owned? Far be it from my 
intention to suggest that there are not judges who state their 
views clearly and concisely. Lord Justice Romer, for example, 
stands out conspicuously as a man of lucid expression, whom all 
can understand ; but the list is long of those in whom no such 
practised transparency is revealed. One judge, as clever a 
lawyer as the age has produced, exhibits a strange combination 
of strength and weakness. The opening sentences of his judg- 
ments are models of definite phraseology and distinct meaning, 
but before long he becomes involved and ambiguous, and the 
listener grows weary of his voice. There is an obvious inability 
to sustain a high level of clear expression, and repetition creeps 
in with wearying regularity,—a bad habit, by the way, of Chief 
Baron Kelly. Lord Justice Mathew, who recently resigned, 
once said : “In any judgment the arguments most often tepeated 
are the worst ; the good ones take care of themselves.” There 
is logic in that observation. Force of intellect answers for 
rhetoric in these days, however, and the method of its expression 
is little heeded, be its conclusions satisfying. It is of little 
moment that an advocate should address his Lordship as 
**M’lud,” provided he obtains judgment with costs. Even 
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among the lawyers who stand in the front rank of their 
profession other reasons for their position have to be sought 
than the gift of oratory. Sir Edward Clarke is perhaps the most 
captivating speaker among modern advocates, but it is the 
captivation of precise rather than of picturesque language and 
style. Some very strange anomalies indeed are sometimes to be 
found. I will give a literal extract from the speech of one of 
the most popular criminal lawyers of the day, the mention of 
whose name is enough to draw crowds to hear him. For 
defective diction it would be hard to beat. “At the trial,” he 
said, addressing a Court of Appeal, “—the close of it, my 
friend had the advantage of replying upon me because—because 
I was placed in the difficulty of putting in—putting in the 
coroner's notes; but for the purpose—for the purpose of my 
case all the material was already before the jury. There was 
nothing that I—nothing that I could call evidence upon. And 
then, going back—going back to what the matter was that was 
complained of, and looking at what—at what the matter is that 
is complained of in the libel, I submit that the real question— 
the real question to which the minds of the jury—the minds of 
the jury were directed was the question—”’ &c. Were terse 
delivery a necessary qualification to reach eminence, such a 
melancholy display would ensure defeat. The example serves to 
show how great the change is that has come about, how practical 
we have become, to a fault. 

There is some ground for hoping that the relapse into 
desultory talk may not pass beyond recovery in the fact that its 
existence is observed by occupants of the Bench. Mr. Justice 
Darling, in his entertaining book, ScintiLL@ Juris, makes this 
timely remark: “I could wish that the opening of a case were 
not quite so like the reading of old almanacs, supplemented by 
an aggregation of comment which has for the most part got stale 
by the time it is presented.’’ And Sir Edward Clarke has 
followed up the hint by thus observing before the Hardwicke 
Society, which is the law’s great training-ground : “ It is desirable 
that members of the Bar should equip themselves for making 
speeches instead of — simply those desultory and tedious 
observations which generally take the place of speeches in the 
Courts.” This is wholesome warning. Preparation is as 
necessary for the Bar as for the Pulpit, but its absence is too 
often painfully obvious. Addressing a counsel guilty of laxity 
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in this respect a learned judge once inflicted the cutting 
admonition : ‘I wish you would put your facts in some kind of 
order. Chronological order is one way, and perhaps the best, 
but I am not particular, any order you like,—alphabetical order 
if you prefer it.” Inelegant diction has often invoked judicial 
reproof. A young barrister who appeared before Mr. Justice 
Buckley asked that a case in which he appeared might be post- 
poned, as his learned leader was “on his legs in another court.” 
“ You mean he is speaking, I suppose,” coldly remarked the 
judge, and the junior blushed his apology. That was an 
instance of slavery to stereotyped expression, the pitfall of the 
young lawyer. 

I cannot call to mind now any prominent member of the Bar 
who wilfully invents words in order to secure effect, as did the 
Irish barrister, Egan. Egan was an adept at that kind of thing, 
having the faculty of appreciating phonetic sound in a high 
degree ; and, after all, that enters very largely into effective 
speaking. Once, when at a loss for an appropriate adjective, he 
referred to a prisoner as “this naufrageous ruffian,” a fine- 
sounding phrase, which it would be difficult to define from any 
dictionary. On another occasion he had to follow a counsel 
whose eloquent speech visibly impressed the jury. Up jumped 
Egan : * My learned friend, gentlemen, may run away with the 
idle notion that all this loud and empty declamation of his has 
secured for him your verdict ; but, gentlemen, I know you too 
well,—I have known you too long—lI have experienced too 
often already that twelve men of your commanding sense and 
discrimination will not and cannot be led away by the dark 
oblivion of a brow.” There again was an acute sense of the 
effectiveness of mere sounding phrase. Egan, perhaps very 
properly, earned the prefix Bully by reason of his faults of 
manner, and there is no call, therefore, for his prototype in this 
generation ; but something of the discernment which secured 
him prominence would not be amiss in many leading counsel of 
the present day, whose phraseology and style are hopelessly at 
fault. If eloquence is no longer essential to the execution of a 
great design, it is at least an esthetic feature prizeable in every 
age. 

Sir Edward Clarke, on the occasion already mentioned, went 
somewhat deeply into the ethics of the matter. ‘“ Freedom and 
facility of expression do not make an orator,” he observed. 
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Literally that is true: mere glibness of tongue is sometimes a 
torment to the listener ; but some qualification is needed, as was 
discerned by Lord Justice Vaughan Williams, who, criticising 
this saying of Sir Edward’s, observed: “True, freedom and 
facility of expression do not make an orator, but neither does 
their absence.”” His Lordship’s own delivery is certainly neither 
free nor facile: its main characteristic is tediousness; but as a 
rule the words are well chosen, and there is an individuality 
about their delivery that supply a worthy substitute for the 
charm of oratory. The fact is that in the passage from the old 
to the new state of things divergence has been made into a path 
ending in the slough of indifference. It has to be admitted that 
the old-time fervid state of oratory has gone for ever. There is 
no longer a demand for fine talking except in post-prandial 
speeches, on college prize-days, and at socialistic gatherings. A 
new demand has arisen. “The taste of this age,” said Lord 
Russell of Killowen, “is not for florid declamation, but for 
clear, terse, pointed, and practical speech.” Declamation is a 
lost art. There once lived a Scottish judge who, oppressed by 
the technical and dreary language of an advocate, testily said : 
“ Declaim, Sir! Why don’t you declaim? Speak to me as if I 
were a popular assembly.” Only the other day, in the midst of 
the general election, a High Court judge resented being ad- 
dressed as though he were a popular assembly. Thus is the 
course of evolution indicated. What is now invited is not 
oratory in the strict sense of the term, but clear and practical 
speech delivered with freedom and facility, and that, unhappily, 
is just what we very rarely get. Talkativeness is rampant ; the 
length of a speech is accounted more important than its quality. 
Judges themselves err in this respect. “The function of a 
iudge,” said Lord Halsbury, “is not to speak, but to listen. If 
tudges only would appreciate what an invaluable assistance it is 
to. their own minds to listen to those who have prepared their 
arguments and are perfectly familiar with the facts, they would 
recognise that initial listening, at all events, is most desirable.” 
The interrupting habit is manifestly one of the greatest hindrances 
to elocution. Cicero knew that: “ Judges,” he said, “I beg of 
you not to interrupt me in my exordium, but when I have 
finished my peroration put such questions as you desire.” Lord 
Justice Romer, of whose conciseness mention has already been 
made, -cultivated his art partly as the result of a personal 
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experience. About the time of his elevation to the Bench‘he 
declared that he had been so wearied by the prosiness and inter+ 
rupting practices of a certain judge before whom he almost daily 
appeared that he would never offend in the same way himself ; 
nor has he. Would that others would make the same resolve. 
But indifference has crept in, and it is a tenant difficult to 
eject. Among the first attainments sought by the student! of 
law one would naturally expect to find that of lucid, grammatical, 
expressive speech, seeing that is to play such an important’ part 
in his future vocation. The student of divinity seriously 
practises elocution as part of his curriculum. Why does not 
the student of law? The age may be stolidly practical,’ but it is 
not yet tired of simple elegance. Perfect knowledge of the case 
in hand, familiarity with the law bearing upon it, full acquain~ 
tance with precedents, are all necessary ; but the oral edifice 
when completed is all the more perfect if cultured speech’ has 
helped to raise it. One marvels often at the glaring absence of 
the trained speaker’s art when opportunity invites it. In 
smallest matters the occasion arises. A simple narrative told 
with consecutive clearness and originality of phrase and expres- 
sion wins golden opinions of the narrator. And who can say 
how the manner of telling affects a jury? It is not much that 
the age demands. The style has been set, and must abide until 
another takes its place. It has its merits, and suits a period 
when speed and compression rule omnipotent. Everything now 
we take in the form of essence, and the essence of modern 
eloquence is good reasoning clearly and tersely expressed. The 
day of strong invective passed away in the legal sphere with the 
dramatic aids that stood in place of written law. In the ancient 
days, we read, a trial not unfrequently presented all 'the pathetic 
contrivances of the drama, models, pictures, and so on; and 
language was needed in keeping with the environment. But 
statutes, rules, and precepts have now taken their place, and 
high-sounding speech, sometimes degenerating into browbeating, 
which once stood for eloquence, is discounted. The effeminate 
eloquence of tears, too, is not now essential, although the 
Supreme Court of Tennessee has decided that counsel’s tears are 
legitimate, and even praiseworthy, so long as they do not impede 
or delay the business of the Court. I call to mind a very clever 
counsel, now deceased, whose eloquence was essentially lachry- 
mose. His habit before addressing the jury was to indulge 
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somewhat copiously in spirits, without which the tears were hard 
to coax; but that was a device always of doubtful effectiveness, 
and ultimately worthless. Lord Russell most surely laid down 
the true principles that mark out the course of eloquence to-day, 
and some few of our leading counsel pursue them with more or 
less success. Mr. J. Eldon Bankes, K.C., Mr. McCall, K.C., 
Mr. Duke, K.C., and Mr. Montagu Lush, K.C., may be taken 
as among the best exponents we have. But the aggressive fact 
remains that the bulk of the profession are. indifferent, and 
adhere to the “old almanac’’ methods so objectionable to Mr. 
Justice Darling. _His Lordship’s stricture was opportune, but 
it might well have embraced others of higher rank within its 
scope. The Bench itself, however it may acquit itself outside 
the courts (and it does sometimes impinge upon oratory), is 
certainly not distinguished within them by an excess of silvern 
speech. The “gay rhetoric” of one of their number quite 
recently took the form of describing counsel’s argument as 
“rot.” If a judge of the High Court may indulge in such 
vulgarity, where is the justification for the admonition bestowed 
a few weeks ago by a County Court judge upon a barrister? 
This young gentleman said of an absent defendant that he had 
not “turned up.” “Pray,” remarked his Honour, “do not use 
such slipshod English.” ‘I apologise to your Honour,” was 
the retort. “These are high pressure days, and since your 
Honour’s days at the Bar we have no longer time to indulge in 
perfect English.” Before accepting this answer as even a partial 
excuse for forensic gibberish, it would have to be shown that the 
pursuit of the law suffers, like many other pursuits, from the 
ruling craving for speed. But above all other things the law is 
deliberate and slow, and, in its own set phraseology, some further 
and better answer is required to the question: why is forensic 
elocution so deplorably bad ? 
FREDERICK PayLer 
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It is the policy of British Administration in Central Africa to 
interfere as little as possible with native customs and tribal laws. 
So long as natives abstain from human sacrifice, trial by ordeal, 
cannibalism, and a few other practices concerning the ethics of 
which it is unlikely we shall ever agree with current native 
opinion, tribal chiefs are still allowed to administer justice after 
the manner of their forefathers, British magistrates only inter- 
fering in cases in which the litigants are dissatisfied with their 
chief’s decision. As the social constitution of most Bantu tribes 
is a queer mixture of feudalism and communism, and as native 
law in many cases differs fundamentally from own own, it is 
inevitable that British magistrates must often, after hearing appeal 
cases, give decisions of which their mothers and their aunts 
would probably not approve. 

For an Englishman to decide a point of tribai law in a way 
that harmonises with the natives’ sense of justice is by no means 
easy. More especially is this the case if he be new to his post, 
for in such a one innate principles and hereditary prejudices are so 
closely interwoven that he can at first hardly distinguish between 
what is essentially right and what is merely a matter of European 
opinion. Such a one was Roberts, Assistant-Collector at 
Punduma, a man strongly convinced of the superiority of all 
British institutions, and deeply sensible of his responsibilities 
as assistant regenerator of the Dark Continent. I met him first 
on a Zambesi steamer, when he was on his way to take up his 
duties for the first time as a magistrate in Nyassaland. We were 
the only passengers, and he improved the occasion by demanding 
information in general on the manners and customs of the 
Manganja. I tried to give him an idea of some of the more 
difficult cases with which a Collector must sometimes deal ; I told 
him how, to prove themselves innocent of having caused a chief 
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to suffer toothache, whole families together will sometimes submit 
to trial by ordeal. I told him of the mifiti, the ghouls said to 
kill men by witchcraft in order that they may feast on their 
corpses, and explained how sometimes a community would hover 
on the brink of blind revolt, mad with rage and childish terror, 
because a Collector protected from its violence a man suspected 
of belonging to this vampire brotherhood. For my pains 
Roberts, whose ethnological knowledge seemed mostly to have 
been acquired from the pages of Ballantyne and Fennimore 
Cooper, accused me of “trying to pull his leg.” ‘There can 
be no difficulty,” he insisted, “ in getting the niggers to see the 
absurdity of their superstitions if only one has patience, listens 
carefully to what they have to say, and takes the trouble to 
make them take a common-sense view of the case.” 

I was passing through the Punduma district six months after- 
wards, and on paying my respects at the Government-station 
found that Roberts was in charge. His chief being down with 
fever, in addition to his ordinary duties of forwarding Govern- 
ment stores and mails, keeping the high roads in repair, freeing 
the river from snags, and collecting hut-tax, he was called upon 
to punish offenders and settle local disputes. He was engaged in 
receiving the hut-tax when | arrived. The open space in front 
of his house was crowded with a noisy throng ; wrinkled grey- 
beards sat in circles, passing snuff-gourds from hand to hand ; at 
a respectful distance their wives, squatting on their heels, 
gossiped in shrill falsetto ; young bucks swaggered about 
cracking their jokes at the girls; fat naked babies squealed 
and rolled in the dust ; and lean, cringing curs nosed hungrily 
in and out-of the crowd in never ending search for anything 
useless enough to be within reach and tender enough to swallow. 
As hut-tax may be paid in money or in kind many of those 
present had brought lively mutinous goats, crates of loudly 
protesting ducks, or bunches of bedraggled fowls suspended 
head downwards from spears or walking-sticks. 

“You're just in time to give me a hand,” said Roberts, when 
I had greeted him. “I’ve got to hear a mlandu presently, 
a divorce-suit of sorts. It’s my first case ; you might just advise 
me if I get into any difficulty. I'll have finished with these 
tax-payers directly, and then we'll get to business.” 

It was kind of Roberts to pretend that he wanted me to be 
present in order that I might advise him, but I felt. tolerably 
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certain that his real motive was a desire to impress’ me with 
his ability to expound: ‘common-sense views.’’ I took) a seat 
and watched the scene. Roberts: had: established: himself at. a 
table placed under the shade of his verandah.') Before him 
stood a tall, smartly-dressed native, who acted as interpreter'and 
clerk of the court, and a dozen askari whose onerous duty «it 
was to preserve order. The proceedings lacked the air of dignity 
which is associated with English courts, and occasional episodes 
occurred that reminded» one of the “ screaming knockabout 
farces”’ with which the Christy Minstrels used to delight! ‘our 
school-days. Many of the tax-payers, knowing that Roberts 
was comparatively inexperienced, were making scientific experi- 
ments to discover the exact extent of his forbearance. Some 
offered a number of fowls or ducks that just fell short of the 
number recognised as equivalent to the: hut-tax, and others came 
into court empty-handed.and pleaded that a series of extra- 
ordinary and unexpected disasters had just reduced them to a 
state of utter bankruptcy. Most of those who offered goats as 
their contribution ‘towards the maintenance of the ‘State, had 
brought animals that had long passed the commercially-preferable 
period of tender youth and had reached the days of ‘tough and 
vigorous old age. It required the combined efforts of the 
owner and the askari to drag these up for Roberts’s inspec- 
tion, and as two or more natives cannot perform any task that 
requires combined effort without continually shouting directions 
te each other, and the goats expressed disapproval by planting 
their feet foresquare and bleating piteously, Roberts often had 
to shout to make his voice heard above the din. | Occasionally a 
goat managed to snap the grass rope with which he-was held and 
disturbed the majesty of the law by dashing headlong through 
the crowd, scattering the idlers right and left, pursued by its 
owner, the askari, half. a hundred volunteers, and all ‘the 
yelping curs that had the good fortune to be present.: Then 
Roberts would sit back, swear, mop his forehead, and smoke ‘till 
the court resumed its normal condition of unrest. 

At last the collection of hut-tax was over, and Chiteema, the 
interpreter, announced that the m/andu would be heard. Next 
to a beer-drinking a law-suit is the most popular source’ of 
amusement known to the African natives. Excellent memories 
and a decided turn for oratory characterise a people who have 
the additional advantage of being utterly unhampéred by any 
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ridiculous prejudices against perjury ; consequently a well- 
contested m/landu not only gives dialecticians an excellent oppor- 
tunity of displaying their talents, but affords the audience a most 
enjoyable intellectual treat. Cleverly-expressed points are received 
with tumultuous applause ; ingenious lies are regarded as legiti- 
mate weapons, and their frequent exposure earns for their 
authors much good-humoured derision. 

Chiteema’s announcement caused a flutter of excitement. 
The various groups of gossipers broke up, the men crowded up 
to the verandah, and the women, suddenly missing the youngsters 
who had wandered away from their sides, ran up and down 
screaming for Chimpaapu or Mlesi, torn between anxiety for 
their children and the natural desire to obtain a front seat. The 
askari by a vigorous application of their sticks on chest and shin- 
bone cleared a_ half-circle in front of Roberts’s table, and 
gradually the crowd settled down ten deep to an afternoon’s 
enjoyment. 

** Who brings the case ?”’ cried Chiteema. 

No petitioner appeared. As the question was repeated, 
a dozen spectators, anxious to render any assistance that involved 
no personal exertion, echoed the cry over their shoulders. 
Roberts, who seemed jealous for the dignity of the court, testily 
demanded silence, a demand that was echoed in stentorian tones 
by the askari and repeated lustily by all present. There followed 
a momentary quiet broken by an outburst of laughter and chaff as 
a tiny child squeaked, “‘ Be silent, people,” from the shelter of his 
mother’s arm. The turmoil subsided into whispers, and presently 
a young man was pushed and elbowed into the clear space. He 
saluted Roberts and myself by scraping his feet backwards 
and clapping his hands, then squatting on his heels began a 
voluble harangue. 

“‘ What is your name ?” interrupted Roberts, dipping his pen 
in the ink. 

“Sir, 1 am of the people of Mikarongo, village of Mareema.” 

“What is your name ?”’ 

“Sir, I am a hunter. In the season of hunger, when the 
grass is burnt—” 

** What is your name?” 

“1 am a poor man. My wives—” 

Roberts began to get impatient. “Box his ears, Chiteema,” 
he cried, laying down his pen. On this the man shouted 
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his name and then holding out both hands to me exclaimed in 
injured tones: “ Does the Mzungu’ think that I wish 'to hide 
my name from him ?”’ : 

“You wish to put away your wife?” enquired Roberts 
through the interpreter, after entering the man’s name. as 
petitioner. 

“Sir, it is now the season for hunting. The grass is. short 
and at a long distance one can see the buck—”’ 

“ Do you wish to put away your wife ?”’ 

“ Who would mind my home while : 

“ Have you, or have you not, a mlandu against your wife ?”’ 

“J, sir?) No.” 

“You're on a false scent, old man,” I laughed. “ This:is 
probably a friend of the family retained as counsel. Better start 
afresh.” 

After repeated enquiries the real petitioner, a grey-headed old 
man, was at last discovered. He scraped his feet with a fawning 
apologetic air and murmuring “ Baba, Baba (father, father)” 
placed at Roberts’s feet a pot covered with bark cloth. Removing 
the cover he disclosed about a quart of dark brown honey. 

‘What's this for?” enquired Roberts,.turning to me. 

“ Bribery and corruption, I’m afraid.” 

Roberts leaned over the table and, in words carefully chosen 
to suit the intelligence of his hearers, delivered through Chiteema 
some highly improving remarks on the sin of attempting: to 
bribe one of His Majesty’s representatives. The theme was too 
lofty for the interpreter, who contented himself by saying that 
the Mzungo did not want the honey, though he did not translate 
to Roberts the petitioner’s enquiry as to what would be more 
acceptable. After several false starts the man began to plead his 
case. 

“Sir, I am not of this people. I am a stranger from the Ma- 
Yao tribe. I cannot return to my people. They have forgotten 
me and my mother’s hearth is now cold. I came to this country 
three years ago carrying a load for a mzungo who followed the 
elephant.” 

“Is he going to tell us his whole family history ?” asked 
Roberts wearily, when Chiteema had translated thus far. 

“ Probably ; you had better let him go on in his own way or 
you will never get him to the point.” 

1 A title applied to all Europeans, and, rarely, to chiefs and educated natives. 
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“ The hunter of elephants encamped here for three weeks. | 
saw Mlulu and loved her. She is of. this village... When my 
master went to his own people across the great water I returned 
here with my pay and married the maiden, Wau! was I ‘not 
generous? The kusemba 1 paid for her was three: pieces of 
cloth, two white and one blue, an axe-head, and five strings:.of 
beads.” 

“ Better make a note of that, Roberts,” 1 suggested. “ Heuis 
coming to the point now.” 

“You don’t mean to say that he is going to demand his money 
back ?”’ said Roberts. 

“ Of course ; what else do you suppose he is bringing the case 
for? ‘He would not bother you merely for permission to divorce 
her. You must consider this case merely from a commercial 
point of view. He buys a wife ; the investment does not please 
him, so he wants. to send her back to her father and get in return 
an equivalent for the kusemba that he paid for her. All you 
have to do is to decide how much of it, if any, the father must 
refund.” 

**T’ll see the old scoundrel shot first. I know of course that 
these people buy their wives like so much cattle, but I don’t ‘see 
that I am called upon to sanction it.” 

“Why not? It’s an admirable arrangement from their point 
of view. You know that the cultivation of the fields is the 
women’s work. Solong as that is the case,—-and I don’t see 
how you can alter it—women will be a valuable asset, valuable 
to their faners before marriage and to their husbands afterwards, 
Why should a man get for nothing a wife who will contribute 
largely to his support, and why should not a father be compen- 
sated for the loss of his daughter’s services ?”” 

“Well, go on,” said Roberts turning again to the old man. 
** Why do you want to send your wife away ?” 

“Sir, she is lazy and careless. My food is not cooked, my hut 
is not swept—”’ 

“* Wonama, wonama | (liar, liar !),’’ screamed a fat, angry-looking 
woman in the crowd. “I rose every morning cocoreeco,—while it 
was still dawning. 1 worked in the early dew ; I stopped not in 
the heat of noon ; when the stars appeared I was still hoeing. 
He lies, he lies!” 

“Hulloa! This is evidently Mlulu. What a vixen she 
looks! Tell her to be silent till her turn comes, Chiteema.” 
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“ Throughout the season for beer-drinking,” continued the old 
man, “ when the crop had been harvested, she gadded about from 
village to village. Whenever there was a dance she went, and 
each time she went she took a pot of beer. I am old and I love 
to sit in the shade of my hut, but she is always away dancing and 
talking with the young men. Every day she brewed beer aresh, 
so that ere the first rains came there was left no corn’ in my 
granary and I am now hungry. Every day she behaved thus. 
Now when the season of first fruits is at hand my garden is not 
hoed, no pumpkins or sweet potatoes grow on my land, and I 
am hungry while others have plenty.” 

During this speech the woman’s anger had found Went in 
muttered ejaculations of “liar, liar,” till at last it reached boiling- 
point and bubbled over in a torrent of shrill invective that 
drowned Chiteema’s demand for silence. 

“ There are lies in his mouth, indeed. Wau! Is it not 
wonderful to hear him? Daughter of my father! Does he not 
deny me even food? Did he not take all the goats to sell to the 
white man ? Was he not away for a whole month and did he 
not return empty-handed, having spent their price on beer? By 
his handsand feet ! The women by the river-bank at the filling 
of the water-pots in the evening mock me because I am the only 
wife of an old man. Why does‘he not buy another wife to help me 
hoe the garden? Am I naught but his slave that I alone should 
work for him? A good husband buys many wives. and the work 
is light among them.” 

She subsided breathless and the man continued his tale. 

“ Baba, you hear how'she talks ? Thus every night does she 
talk, and sleep comes not to my eyes. I went away to earn 
money to pay kusemba for another wife, thinking to please her. 
Wau'\one hews a wife out of the rock nowadays. One works 
for the. Azungo [Europeans] and whole years go by before one 
can earn the price of ‘a wife. When I was young it’was not so. 
When we wished to marry, we of the Ma-Yao, we paid no kusemba; 
we sharpened our spears and made war on the Manganja.” The 
old man looked round with a sneer at the descendants of a tribe 
whose villages his forefathers had periodically looted. ‘ Those 
days are not now. To earn kusemba | went to carry a load for 
the Government. Was-not the load heavy? Shee! My shoulder 
is still sore from it. Three moons had died and a fourth was 
big when I returned. I returned and found the hearth cold 
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and my garden covered with weeds. She was living at another 
village.” 

“Is that the truth ?”’ enquired Roberts, turning to the woman. 
She crossed her hands on her breast, curtsied low and replied. 
“ May the dead rise and eat if I lie! I had but gone to the 
village of my sister because I was hungry. He came there and 
found me and beat me; he beat me witha stick so that I ran 
away and would not return.” 

Again the man continued. “She will not return to me,—to 
me who paid her father three pieces of cloth, an axe-head, and 
five strings of beads. The children laugh at me because | must 
sweep the hut myself, instead of sitting with the other men in 
the shade of the council-hut ; they laugh at me and call me 
nkasi [woman.]” 

Other witnesses were then called. Many of these per- 
jured themselves so obviously that Roberts had them removed in 
custody, to be brought up later for punishment. It soon 
appeared, however, that were this policy continued the supply of 
witnesses would be exhausted before the case was over. Finally, 
when palpably false statements had been eliminated, it appeared 
that both sides were to some extent to be blamed. 

On the one hand it appeared that Mlulu was a scold and 
too fond of society, but the worst charge proved against the 
husband was that he was too stingy to “add rafters to his house” 
by taking another wife. The woman’s contention that he starved 
her fell to the ground, the provision of food being her own 
especial province. The disparity of their ages was largely 
responsible for their failure to agree, he being too old to sympathise 
with her social cravings, and she resenting at the hands of an old 
man the thrashing which from a husband more nearly her own 
age she would have received with equanimity. 

“It seems as if both parties would be better apart,” said 
Roberts, looking through his notes, “ but that you say is not the 
point. I suppose I shall have to recognise this kusemba business 
that you seem to admire so much. She obviously wants to leave 
him, and it seems that according to the native point of view the 
man is entitled to compensation. We'll see what opinion the 
woman's father has on the point.” 

After some search Chiteema led forward an old man, blear- 
eyed, white-haired, in the last stage of senile decay, imbecile from 
old age and hemp-smoking. Chiteema could extract little informa- 
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tion from him except that he was hungry. He had no goats 
or cloth, he wasn’t altogether sure if he had a daughter ; he was an 
old man, and especially he was hungry. Bystanders volunteered 
the information that he had gambled away his daughter's 
kusemba so soon as he received it, that he had no property, and 
that he would be destitute were it not that he had a wife young 
and strong enough to support him. 

“ You see that he cannot return the kusemba,” said Roberts to 
the petitioner. “ You must be content with sending your wife 
back to her father.” 

“ Then will I keep her. Is she not my wife? How can I, an 
old man, live without a wife? Who will till my garden, and 
tend me when I am ill, if 1 have no wife? No, indeed, I will 
keep her.” 

“ Baba |” cried the woman, “I will die before I go back to 
him. Am I a dog to be beaten by an old man?” 

Roberts leaned back in his chair, and sighed. The case 
seemed to have come to a deadlock. 1 was strongly tempted to 
tell him to take a common-sense view of the case, but felt that 
a gibe would not be exactly seasonable. The man and the 
woman squatted in front of his table and glared at each other ; 
the crowd became almost silent in the tense excitement of the 
moment; only the dogs, in endless quest of refuse, moved in 
and out among the crowd, and the only voice raised was that of 
the girl’s father, who still mumbled to nobody in particular that 
he was an old man and that he was hungry. 

“1 can’t make her go back to him,” said Roberts to me” ; 
they would fight worse than ever after this. He’ll just have to 
put up with the loss.” 

“It’s your affair, of course,” I replied, “but I warn you it 
would be a dangerous precedent. If it becomes known that you 
will support a woman who goes back to her father without © 
returning the kusemba, men will think twice about marrying, and 
fathers will find it profitable to make trouble between their 
daughters and their sons-in-law.” 

Roberts swore under his breath, kicked a dog that sniffed at 
his ankles, and began drawing patterns on his blotting-paper. 
Just then we heard the rattle of cups indoors. He flung down 
his pen and rose to his feet. ‘ There’s tea, thank goodness ! ” 
he cried, ‘* We'll adjourn the court for a bit. Come along, and 
we'll talk it over quietly.” 
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*T'll tell you what you might do,” I suggested over the 
second cup, shaking the biscuit-tin to make the macaroons come on 
the top. ‘* The woman will probably soon find another husband ; 
if so the man would in any case have to pay kusemba for her. 
Make him pay it to the woman’s present husband instead of to her 
father.” 

“Great Scott! Do you know that I shall have to send in a 
detailed report of this business?” he cried peevishly. ‘ What 
on earth will they think at headquarters if in my first case, my 
very first case, 1 complacently arrange for the barter of a woman 
as if she were a goat ?” 

“You'll do lots of funnier things than that before you get 
your pension,” I replied. “ You must either re-organise 
their whole social system,—which you can’t do—or else recog- 
nise it.” 

‘‘ But what’s the:use of preaching an anti-slavery crusade if we 
sanction this sort of thing >” 

“Rubbish! If a man is going to have the benefit of this 
woman’s work why should he not pay for it? That ensures at 
least that he isn’t an absolute loafer.”’ 

“ But why pay the kusemba to her present husband ?” 

““Why not? Poor chap, he paid for her and got a good deal 
more than he bargained for. Much better pay it to him than to 
that old reprobate, the girl’s father, who has been compensated 
once already for the loss of Mlulu’s valuable society, and who 
would blue the money in a week if you gave it to him.” 

Roberts rose to his feet. “It’s a primitive way of looking at 
things,” he said. 

“‘ Exactly ; and you are dealing with a primitive people. Look 
here. Some day or other these people will get mad with funk 
because they find that a grave has been disturbed, probably by 
hyznas or jackals ; they will at once come to the conclusion that 
mifiti have been at work. If they have confidence in you they 
will come to you to talk’ matters over, and you will have the 
opportunity of telling them not to make idiots of themselves ; 
but if they think that you don’t understand them and their ways 
they will call in a witch-doctor, who will resort to the ordeal- 
trial, and half the community will be poisoned before you know 
anything about it.” 

Roberts hunted up the files in which the decisions of his chief 
were recorded, and after some search among similar cases returned 
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to the verandah and announced that the woman was to go back to 
her father, that no kusemba would be returned because the father 
was unable to pay it, but that if the woman married again the 
petitioner would have a claim on the kusemda paid by her second 
husband. Before dismissing the case, however, he sent for the 
witnesses who had been imprisoned and delivered an eloquent 
oration on the sin of perjury. His remarks were punctuated ‘by 
interruptions from the delinquents, who murmured “ master,” 
“ chief,” “ father,” in tones intended to express reverence and 
deep contrition. These exclamations were inspired less by 
admiration of the maxims expounded than by the natural 
desire to propitiate an offended potentate, and would have 
been uttered with equal fervour if he had been advocating 
sedition or murder. Roberts, however, regarded them as grati- 
fying evidence of a child-like penitence that to a great extent 
compensated him for the shock which his sense of propriety had 
received. He showed his pleasure by remitting further punish- 
ment and ordering the immediate release of the delighted 
hypocrites, who dispersed chanting extempore verses in praise of 
his benevolence and magnanimity. 

Soon after breakfast next morning Chiteema introduced a 
deputation which included the principal parties to the suit of the 
previous day. They formed a half circle, clapped their hands in 
salutation, and then vigorously nudged a young man who had 
been among the witnesses imprisoned on the previous day. He 
stepped forward, saluted again, and announced that with 
Roberts’s permission he would marry Mlulu. 

“You're let in for more than you imagined,” I remarked ; 
“they Jook upon you now as the woman’s legal guardian.” 

“© How do you make that out ?” 

“Why, you see, in ordinary circumstances the chief of a tribe 
is supposed to be the guardian of all unmarried women. This 
case went first to the local chief, and was then brought to you on 
appeal. You therefore take the chief’s place and are responsible 
for the woman’s welfare.” 

** For two pins I'll make you marry her,” said Roberts savagely. 
Then turning to the woman he asked, “Are you willing to 
marry this man ?” 

Mlulu laughed coyly and replied : “ Ehe! I am willing.” 
Roberts turned to the suitor. “Can you pay the kusemba?” 
The man after remarking that he was very poor and that 
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the last harvest had been a poor one, stated that he could pay 
five goats. 

“ Shee! she is worth more than that,” cried the woman’s late 
husband, alive to his personal interest in the matter. “She is 
young and strong and—”’ 

“ Silence,” commanded Roberts. ‘ Tell the woman, Chiteema, 
that she is to go back’ to her father for a week. If then she is 
still willing to marry this man she can do so, and the kusemba 
must be brought here to me.” 

I stayed at Punduma for a few days longer to recruit carriers 
for the next stage of my journey. When eventually I went to 
take leave of Roberts I found him inspecting a piece of goat’s 
flesh, a pile of dried fish that had just reached the stage of 
putridity most appreciated by native gourmets, and some lumps of 
dough smeared with honey, all piled into a wickerwork basket. 

“This, I gather,” he said, “is my share of Mlulu’s wedding- 
feast. What shall I do with it?” 

“Give it to Chiteema,” I answered ; “and if you want to do 
the absolutely correct thing send the bride and bridegroom a 
milch goat with which to start housekeeping.” 

R. A. Duranp 





BETWEEN THE CATARACTS 


(Norges From Aan Ecyptian Diary 
\ 


I 


Ar last, after many weary waitings, our little neat stern- 
wheeler, emerges from the last great lock of the Assouan dam, 
and passes out of Egypt into Nubia. Each of those three 
mighty gates has swung open and closed again to the swift turns 
of a handle, and the rising water has lifted us stage by stage to 
the summit of the great granite wall. Far off it stretches, that 
great barrier, right, across to the distant eastern bank,—above, a 
lake, below, a scattered, broken, network of streams. On this 
side there is silence, but away to the east, through a dozen open 
gates, the January Nile of Egypt rushes through with the tumult 
and uproar of many waters. 

Here flowed the famous First Cataract in the savage beauty of 
its utter freedom, tossing its crests of white foam between. its 
islands of blackened granite, and swirling in its myriad whirl- 
pools down from rugged Nubia into the green meadow-lands of 
Egypt. Its beauty is now a story that has been told. Tamed 
and girdled, its daily flow is appointed for it every morning by 
the man of quick speech and few words who now explains to us 
the working of the mighty machine. 

Figure the Nile as a great artery, and the dam as a tourniquet. 
There, in a lonely white house of stone on the eastern bank, 
dwells the engineer from England who by a touch of the hand 
can tighten or relax the flow of Egypt's life-blood. 

Every morning the message flashes across the wire to, Cairo : 
“How much water do you want?” Back comes the measure, 
anticipating by ten days the needs of a whole nation. 

According to that word a gate is opened or closed, a little more 
let through, or a little more withheld. Until at last, in May and 
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June, a great cry for water goes up from the whole land ; and 
then all the gates are opened, the stored water is let loose, and the 


Nile again flows free. 


II 


The little Inprana, our small floating palace, speeds merrily 
across the great open waters, rejoicing to, be free from the 
winding shallows and shifting sand-banks of the lower Nile. 
The great river seems full to the very brim. The checked 
waters, almost as still and currentless as a lake, have covered the 
strip of green on either side, and accept no banks save the rich 
orange and yellow sands of the desert. The fringe of palm trees 
i$ not quite covered, but the water rises half-way up the trunks, 
and the tall trees emerge from the flood rather woeful and 
forlorn, their beautiful crests bowing to the north wind and lean- 
ing towards the water as if smitten with a hopeless disease. In 
a few years all must go, as the trunks are slowly weakened with 
the action of the water. 

The arable land of Nubia has been sacrificed to. Egypt for at 
least a hundred miles. What has happened to the-people ? 

We scan the shores closely, sitting on deck in the warm 
sunshine, as we steam southward all the afternoon into the 
Tropics. The villages are still there, but they are now higher 
up, well away from the water, built on the waste desert itself. 
The mud-brick houses are new, and for the moment seem smart 
enough. 

Our Dragoman, himself a Nubian,—long-robed, thick-featured, 
with the smile of a child and the carriage of a nobleman—stands 
at my elbow. 

“What do they do ?” I asked. 

“ At present, nothing. Between April and July the Nile goes 
down with the opening of the dam. They can then sow and 
reap ; but now they can only sit and look on. ._The men go away 
a to be sailors or porters ; only women and children are 
left.” 

“Did they not complain ?” 

“Oh, yes. They wrote to the King [I merely repeat what he 
said}, and he interfered. They got £25 to £30 for every cottage 
destroyed, and £1 for every palm tree. But their work is gone; 
their life is nothing.” 
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It seems a heavy, price for the good of Egypt.”’ 

“What would you? It was the will of the Government. 
They are but poor people.” 

And_ his, shoulders bow. with the submission learnt of five 
thousand years. 

Far away to the east we see groups of columns, the remnant 
of, ancient, temples, standing out above the water, It.is what 
remains, of Phila. That exquisite island, the gem of, the Nile, 
the holy place of ancient and mysterious rites, the green. refuge 
of the oppressed, the Egyptian island of saints, has gone beneath 
the waters. The world has lost one of its most beautiful 
treasures. _ Now a boat will take you, gondola-wise, between the 
emerging pylons and capitals, and you can still see the delicate 
colouring and exquisite curves of the Ptolemaic capitals. But 
Philz, the island of Phile,—the island which Lady Duff-Gordon 
declared to be the “ most lovely object” that her eyes had ever 
seen+—that has gone for ever. 


Ill 


The country passes before us as ina moving panorama. How 
different it is from Egypt! There we were always journeying 
through a green land girt in with brown and grey cliffs, narrow 
indeed, but always brilliant in its emerald dress, and full of the 
sounds of life,—the shouts of men, the creak of the water-wheels, 
the cries of birds, and the plaintive roaring of the camel. 
But here all is silence and desolation. Even the desert sands, 
scorched and glaring in the sun, soon give way to shores of bare, 
precipitous rock, now rising from a. scant margin of green, and 
then closing in on either side like the gates of another. world. 
In a few hours we. shall reach the Tropic. of Cancer, but, we 
seem rather to be heading north into some arctic region. 

Just before sunset the throb of our stern wheel grows slower, 
and we drift into the bank at a patch of green. A cluster of 
Nubians, mainly women and, children,—pitch-black, broad-nosed, 
the women gaudily decorated with silver rings in ear and nostril, 
the children almost naked—instantly gather, as if from nowhere, 
about the bank. There is much shouting and chanting of 
sailors,—Allah ! Wally Allah! Wally Allah !—before our boat 
is effectively moored. Then we bustle ashore, our little party of 
seven, and press along a narrow pathway through the green crops 
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to where a half-ruined wall, the relic of an ancient temple, stands 
out against the violet sky. 


For Nubia has her temples, too, as well as Egypt; and the 
Pharaohs, though but precarious conquerors of’ that’ barren 
land, often left their mark. But time has proved a potent 
despoiler. Nubia has ever been the great pathway of armies. 
There have been quick quakings of the earth, suddenly 
destructive of long labours ;' and ever there has been the slow, 
sure warfare of the desert sands, multitudinous messengets of 
oblivion, an unceasing stream of Lethe. 

Here and there on the waste, where many’ more ‘lie buried, a 
few fragments have been uncovered,—a pylon, a few lotus- 
columns, or a sanctuary, with its chipped and smoke-blackened 
sculptures, alone in the solitude, making the desolation: more 
desolate. 

We saw three such temples that evening. Out of all the 
memories of their sculptured walls, one stands out vividly. It is 
the frieze of the conquered Ethiopians on the walls of Bet-el- 
Wali. 

The Egyptian sculptor,—let me say it boldly—is for the most 
part the slave of a wearisome convention. In nine out of ten 
Egyptian temples the sculptures and statues are the expressions 
of an art bound in the fetters of a double tyranny,—the tyranny 
of priest and king. The poor sculptors could not help them- 
selves. Rigid laws were passed to bar them from nature. 
They were foreed to represent Egyptian man, not as he truly 
was, but as the Egyptian Pharaohs and priests willed him to be. 
But now and again, very rarely, they escaped from the tyranny. 
Their great chance came when some new race of men rose into 
view. An Egyptian citizen, for instance, must be represented 
by a certain conventional figure,—in a statue, with left leg and 
arm stiffly put forward, in a sculpture, standing sideways, but 
with both shoulders impossibly prominent. A negro, however, 
a vile son of Cush,” could be pictured as he really walked and 
lived ; for the moment art was unshackled, the Egyptian Fra 
Lippo Lippi went free. 

And thus, here, on the walls of Bet-el-Wali, we can see the 
curly-headed, thick-lipped, child-faced, gay, unlucky negro, just 
as he is to-day in Central Africa, sitting, walking, running, lighting 
his fire, fighting with bows and arrows. In another frieze we 
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can see all the rich produce of his wonderful country as he brings 
it to the Pharaoh,—monkeys, lions, tusks of ivory, ostrich 
feathers and ostrich eggs. All these sculptures are delicately 
and truly wrought, and prove to us beyond doubt’ that the 
Central Africans of four thousand years ago—the “ blameless 
Ethiopians were precisely what they are to-day.! That frieze 
is a treasure more precious than rubies. 


IV 


We have been steaming ever since daybreak. Nubia smiles 
at us to-day. We have almost passed the flood region of the 
Assouan dam, and the palm trees are now often clear of the 
water. The green arable land is peeping up, still sometimes half- 
flooded, and here and there we can see peasants working. The 
merry water-wheel, the ancient sakkyeh, with that creaking melody 
which you hate at first and love ever afterwards, is always 
turning, turning ; and as the patient buffalo goes on his ceaseless 
round, his driver shouts merry greetings from the bank. 

Soon we pass into another region. On the west bank the 
sands of the desert,—dull gold with now and again a cross- 
current of red—have devoured the green land. Streaming on 
from the vast desert behind, they outvie the glacier in potency. 
Between them and humanity there is no truce ; the land redeemed 
this year may be swallowed up by them the next. That beautiful 
desert, stretching its sleek length to the distant horizon, knows 
no mercy even to this poor narrow, green salvage of the Nile. 

But it is the view on the east bank that arrests us. There, for 
many miles, stretch rows of low, black hills, volcano-like in 
shape, but with sharp summits ; below them and around, as we 
found on landing, the desert is scattered with lava stones. At one 
time this must have been the scene of some great volcanic outburst. 
Fretting the blue sky, these peaks recall the form of the Great 
Pyramids at Memphis. May it be that the sight of those hills 
first suggested to the early Pharaohs the form of the Pyramids ? 

At sunset we climb the hill at Korosko, breaking loose from 
dragoman and captain, who croak dolefully of devouring hyenas. 
Looking down, we can see the whole great bend of the Nile at 


' The sculptures date from the time of Rameses the Second. There is a 
coloured cast of them in the Egyptian section of the British Museum. 
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Korosko, in all the majesty of its enormous sweep. As we gaze, 
the southern hills change to purple, and then to utter blackness, 
outlined against the vivid glow of the sunset sky. The Libyan 
desert catches the reflection ; the expanse of sand flushes red like 
the Alps after sundown, and passes through every shade of 
amber and orange into the dead gloom of night. 


V 


To-day we have seen Abu Simbel, one of the wonders of the 
world. 

We had steamed for eight hours between banks far more pros- 
perous than we have seen of late, groves of high palm trees, 
hedges of castor-oil bushes and henna trees, with always that 
margin of light green crops, barley, lentil, durrah, or lupins, 
which is the chief wealth of the country. The Nile is much 
lower and the current more rapid ; the people are better clothed 
and housed. 

The day has been very hot, and we are sitting on the upper 
deck, where the cool following wind from the north tempers the 
rays of the tropical sun. An English tea, with white napery, is 
laid out for us by our white-robed Arabs, while from below 
comes the beat of the tom-tom and the rhythmic chant of our 
happy-hearted crew. 

The Arabian hills gradually draw nearer the river, until a big 
spur boldly thrusts forward to the very bank of the Nile. The 
Inpiana slackens speed, and, nearing the bank, approaches the 
bare face of these brown precipices. 

Suddenly, out of the very rock above the fringe of palms and 
undergrowth, two great figures seem to be striding towards us 
with eyes looking beyond us to the east. These are the smaller 
of the rock-cut statues, and they stand in front of a temple 
dedicated by Rameses to Hathor, the Egyptian Venus, in token 
of his love for his favourite wife Nefertari.' 

The boat takes us swiftly by, and moors in front of another 
group, twice as great, and cut out of a greater cliff.2. There are 
tour figures in this group, all identical, seated, with hands spread 
out on colossal knees and open eyes gazing eastward. We 


1 ‘They are thirty-three feet in height. 
2 They are sixty-five feet in height, and twenty-five feet across the chest. 
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have already seen that face so often in statues and sculptures that 
we cannot mistake it. It is Rameses the Second, Rameses the 
Magnificent, at once the Augustus and the Louis Quatorze of 
Egypt. He is here in the full prime and maturity of his strength, 
a picture of confident, reposeful, majestic power. 

All the four figures are cut out of the living rock, and the 
southernmost of the four is still perfect. Across the face runs 
the grain of the red sandstone, seeming to give a flush of life 
to the cheek. The second statue from the south has been 
shattered from the waist upwards by some remote earthquake, 
and the upper half hes in chaotic ruin at the foot. To the north 
of this gapes the great door hewn out of the rock into the temple 
within. It is flanked beyond by the other two colossi, also 
somewhat shattered by time, but with their faces intact,—always 
the same face, calm and majestic.. The shin of the fourth statue 
has but lately broken away, and the whole figure threatens to 
crumble. One knee and the seat of the fourth statue are shored 
up by little walls of stone. They were placed there more than 
three thousand years ago by the pious hand of Sethos the 
First, the grandson of Rameses. Travelling up the Nile to this 
outlying corner of his empire, he found his grandfather’s temple 
already falling into neglect, and,—doubtless after much scolding 
of the priests—repaired it before returning to Thebes. 

How have these statues, then, survived with so little loss 
from that day to the present? The answer is simple: they 
have been preserved, literally mummified, in sand. 

Look up westward from the shore. Between the two 
hollowed rock-temples a great glacier of red sand runs down, 
perpetually invasive, from the Libyan desert, This was the 
sand-shroud that hid the statues when Burckhardt dug them out 
in 1813; thisis the shroud that would soon hide them again 
but for the perpetual labour of man. 

We climb the sand-hill and gaze at Rameses’s face from the 
level of its sixty-five feet. It is a very living presentment. 
There is still the curve and smoothness of a human countenance 
at its best. With all their exceeding strength, there is little 
sign of cruelty in those eyes. There is even a certain benignity, 
or at least a._serenity, as of one whose strength enabled him to 
despise the meaner acts of smaller rulers. Rameses may have 
been ruthless, and was certainly vain, but he does not look as if 
he could have ever been mean. 

No. 12—VOL. 1 Qe 
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VI 


In the afternoon and evening we explored the dim recesses ot 
these hollowed mountains, these cave-temples floored and roofed 
and walled by the very earth herself. 

A perpetual gloom lurks in their vast halls and aisles, and they 
have become the habitation of owls and bats. The bats are 
everywhere. As you grope your way in the gloom, with only 
the glimmer of your candle to break the darkness, you can hear 
the soft whisper of their wings, and feel every now and then the 
glancing touch of their flitting bodies. 

Out of this gloom there gradually emerge definite pictured 
shapes. The temple of Nefertari is dedicated to the beauty of 
one cherished woman. On all the walls there winds a succession 
of beautiful forms, Isis, Hathor, and Nefertari ; three exquisite 
women winding in and out as in some beautiful dance, slim, 
graceful, small-featured, gentle creatures, with the soft blue and 
yellow tints still on their robes and hair,—Nefertari offering 
gifts of the slender lotus ftowers to the goddesses—the goddesses 
in their turn blessing Nefertari, or pouring over her a fountain 
of life and beauty as she stands between them, like Danae 
beneath the shower of gold. 

But the best is yet to come. 

Later in the evening, when the stars are out, we switch the 
electric power of our little motor on to the lamps now placed 
within the big temple of Rameses, and we are able to go within 
and see, as never man until this year has seen, this temple. 

As we approach in the darkness, and see the light flooding 
from within the heart of the mountain, we seem about to disturb 
the priests at some great service of praise. And then comes 
a moment of awe and mystery. As one stands at the door the 
eye strikes down a vista between two rows of mighty columns, 
four on each side, thirty feet in height. The light falls on their 
capitals, and reveals once more the face of Rameses, strong, 
patient, serene. With folded arms holding the Osirian flail and 
crook of power, he bears on his Atlantean shoulders the weight 
of a mountain, as he has borne it for four thousand years. 

The eye passes down the vista, beyond these columns, to dark 
shadowy spaces, where inner chambers and sanctuaries penetrate 
into the very bowels of the earth. Slowly, as the eyes grow 
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accustomed to the cloistered gloom of those recesses, there 
emerges out of the shadows a strange, shapeless, and yet human 
group. There are four figures, and they are seated on a stone 
seat in front of a low altar, both cut, like themselves, out of the 
living rock. There they sit motionless, and yet they seem to be 
gazing towards us. But as we come nearer we discover with 
a sort of horror that they are all blind and featureless, battered 
and bruised out of all facial semblance to humanity. 

Then, as one gazes, the very ruin of these poor features lends 
a new touch of mystery. They seem to be looking at us through 
a veil. They look down the vista as through a thick, enwrap- 
ping cloud of darkness. They seem to typify some cruel, hidden 
power, waiting here, in the heart of the mountain, through long 
ages, for the tribute of some awful sacrifice. 

To us it is the Twilight of the Gods. 

But it is not so to Rameses; to him it is the welcome to the 
dawn, the glorification of the rising sun. For these figures are 
so precisely oriented that in certain weeks of the year, in 
February and March, the first rays of the rising sun strike 
through the great doorway, right athwart the great hall and 
sanctuaries beyond, on to the very faces of the seated figures. 

Call it Osiris or Amen-Ra, or what they will, the real god 
of Egypt was ever the sun. 

We go outside, oppressed by the heavy air within the 
mountain, and pass into the night. Above, the black vault of 
heaven glistens and twinkles with myriads of stars. Below, 
distinct in the silvery starlight, the great, mysterious river, 
mother of many empires, flows, dark and silent, towards the sea. 
We look back at the great rock. There, high above us, its 
outline looms black against the sky, massive, immense. Bright 
against that black background the light streams from the temple 
door, as if from a crowded cathedral ; you almost expect to hear 
the strains of some solemn anthem or sacred chants. No sound 
comes. For thirty-five centuries the voices of those who hewed 
that fane have fallen silent ; but the work of their hands endures, 
and will endure so long as the hills remain. 


vil 


Next afternoon we stood at the utmost limit of our journey, 
and looked southward from the summit of Abu Sir into the vast 
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desert of the Soudan. A hundred feet below us, at the foot of 
a sheer rock, flows the Nile, scattered and broken into a hundred 
streams. Now a rapid, and now a stagnant backwater, it forces 
a way through that vast waste of shining black granite rocks, 
tumbled and scattered like mighty pebbles, which forms the 
Second Cataract. The sun shone fiercely, and a glowing heat 
brooded over all. Beyond the blue river stretched the beautiful, 
illimitable waste of yellow sand, almost golden in the sunlight. 
The long horizon cut the blue sky, sharp and defined like: the 
edge of ocean. There was only one break in that perfect round ; 
far away to the south stood up two high peaks, clear and black 
against the blue sky, abrupt, solitary, remote. 

The Peaks of Dongola our dragoman called them, and they 
mark the road to that distant land. They may be fifty miles 
away, but they seem to stand on the edge of the world. 

Those peaks still call. As we turned slowly back to rejoin 
our little steamer at Wadi Halfa for the homeward voyage, they 
seemed to send to us from afar the thrill of that mysterious Nile- 
passion which has led so many on,—the passion to travel ever 
on and on, beyond the Cataracts, to those vast, far-distant 
river-wells. 
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THE REPORT ON ECCLESIASTICAL 
DISCIPLINE 


Proressor Pottarp of London University, a follower of the 
late James Anthony Froude in method and spirit, with all 
Froude’s love for England and with all his clear understanding 
of the English character, remarks in the preface to his Life of 
Cranmer that the Church of England continues to hold her 
own, not because of her claim to represent the Catholic ideal in 
this land, not because of her privileged position as the established 
representative of the nation’s religious life, but because of the 
deep affection with which Englishmen regard the Book of 
Common Prayer. 

For the last forty years or so, the English clergy have presumed 
upon that affection. They have used the prayer-book as the 
corpus vile whereon to make experiments in ceremonial, offering 
as a justification for the maddest freaks in adapting the customs 
of the decadent Churches of Southern Europe to the use of the 
hard-headed people of the North that famous little Ceremonial 
dictionary known as the Ornaments Rubric. The laity, it is true, 
have hitherto regarded the escapades of their spiritual pastors 
and masters with amused tolerance, being content to look on 
as upon children at their play. So long as there has been no 
positive interference with their own ways, no dislocation of their 
old-fashioned habits, they have put up with many things they 
have, not liked, esteeming the clergy very highly in love for their 
works’ sake. 

But the laity have at last realised that the face of the Church 
of England is changing beneath their eyes, changing not only in 
the towns, where at all events, if the services of the parish church 
fail to please him, a man can find another to his taste, but also in 
the country, where men are helpless, and must attend a service 
which they may vehemently dislike, with no alternative save the 
local Dissenting chapel or complete abstention from public 
worship. 
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We have put up with, and are likely long to put up with, 
Puritan defects. The Englishman can but remember how much 
Puritanism has done for England, and however much he may 
dislike its eccentricities, not to say its irreverences, he does not 
feel that popular Protestantism is likely very greatly to impair 
the national ideal. 

Of course, it is well to remember that there are two tendencies 
in the Church of England, each of them hallowed by the blood 
of martyrs. The school whose noblest representative, William 
Laud, laid down his head on the block on Tower Hill, to whose 
pupils and successors we owe our present prayer-book, has a 
right, and more than a right, to freedom in the Established 
Church. So, too, has that spirit of vehement protest against 
the Papal monarchy which has been burnt deep into English 
hearts by the Marian persecutions, when Englishmen learnt once 
for all the inevitable results of submission to the Western 
Church. But the question that has been driven home to our 
minds of late is this: is the Church of England to deny her past 
history, and to submit to the decrees of the Council of Trent ? 

The Royal Commission appointed to enquire into the matter 
and condition of Ecclesiastical Discipline has issued its report. 
An early paragraph of that report runs to this effect. 


It does not follow that irregularities in the service of a church should be 
passed over because no habitual worshippers complain. Not only have 
all the parishioners a right to complain who might possibly attend if those 
services were differently conducted, but also the nation has a right to expect 
that in the national Church the services shall be conducted according 
to law. 


They should be conducted not merely according to law, but 
in harmony with the spirit of the Church as revealed in her 
history since the Reformation and the Caroline Settlement. Now, 
it is quite clear that the mind of the nation has not been 
exercised by what the Commissioners call “ non-significant 
breaches” of the law. The Commission was not summoned to 
deal with the slovenliness of popular Evangelical divines, nor 
even with curious fancy ritual of Bishops and Cathedral Chapters. 

Here, of course, the High Churchman has some ground for 
complaint, for many of these “ non-significant ” practices seem to 
indicate a desire to go back upon the work of the Caroline 
divines. How can anyone, with a knowledge of the objections 
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of popular Protestantism to the ancient practice of fasting, regard 
as a non-significant practice the “disregard of the Rubric which 
orders the Curate to declare unto the people after the Nicene 
Creed what holy days or fasting days are in the week following 
to be observed”? Or that outrageous breach of Catholic 
tradition which consists in administering the consecrated bread 
and wine in silence, although the prayer-book definitely provides 
certain “ words of administration,” and makes no provision for 
their occasional omission on the ground of the prolonging of 
the service which inevitably takes place when there is a large 
number of communicants? This practice would seem to a High 
Churchman to be an effort to assimilate the Eucharist of the 
English Church to the Communion of the Dissident bodies. 

But these instances, to name no others, are specimens of the 
judgment that a body of English gentlemen, chosen without any 
particular regard to their technical understanding of liturgical 
matters, naturally would pass on questions which do not seem to 
them of great moment. It must be admitted that some of the 
objections which they have considered seem to have been brought 
up by High Churchmen who were painfully anxious to cover 
their own shortcomings by setting forth the failings of their 
opponents. 

We are surprised to find the Commissioners contradicting 
themselves in dealing with the practice of the omission of the 
Commandments and the collect (not, as they describe it, the 
prayer) for the King. They class it as a non-significant breach, 
and yet say that in certain cases “the omission is clearly 
suggestive of a desire to assimilate the service to the ancient 
form prior to the Reformation,” and, we may add, to the modern 
service of the Church of Rome. 

The marrow of the Report, of course, consists in what the 
Commissioners describe as “breaches having significance.” 
Thirty-four in number, they are concerned with the teaching of 
those who are roughly classified by the ordinary Englishman as 
Ritualists. 

It is to be regretted that a word of once honoured signification 
has been degraded into a party term. Of old the word meant 
one who was learned in the rites and ceremonies of the Church 
of Christ : Cranmer was a ritualist, and a very able one ; Cosin 
was a ritualist ; and Mr. Tomlinson of the Church Association, 
little as he would relish the term, is a ritualist of no small merit. 
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The present deadlock is very largely due to the fact that most of 
the clergy who have attempted to give a magnifical splendour to 
the services of the Church in England have not been ritualists 
in the old sense of the term. 

The cause of the trouble under which we now suffer does not 
lie primarily with the clergy, who ought not to be regarded as a 
class of men so professionally narrow-minded as to be utterly 
careless of law and discipline. They are merely reaping the 
fruits of a long course of interference in ecclesiastical matters by 
the civil authorities. 

For three hundred years the lawful and natural development 
of the Church has been hindered by the State, which has made 
ineffectual by its interference every effort of the former in the 
direction of uniformity. By the fact that episcopal appoint- 
ments are in the hands of the State it has been frequently pos- 
sible to direct the activity of the Church in accordance with the 
will of the civil powers. 

The House of Commons, always hostile to the Church, was 
permitted to take upon itself to interfere in ecclesiastical affairs 
at a time when the Church gave the clearest indication of coming 
to some practical working arrangements,—that is, in the time of 
Charles the First—and this claim has been most unwarrantably 
maintained by the House of Commons to this day. Since the 
time of Charles the Church has always been hampered in every 
effort after an effectual and peaceable self-government, till finally 
every semblance of the right of legislating in her own concerns 
was taken from her by the action of the House of Hanover in 
the suppression of Convocation. The following hundred years 
did their work, and the English Church sank into a department 
of the Civil Service for the moral policing of the nation ; her 
spiritual work became, as was to be expected, paralysed. When 
the new life of the Oxford Movement inspired her to burst her 
bonds, her activities were hampered at every turn by the dead 
conservative methods of the past. 

Who that has the interests of the nation at heart would desire 
to see a return to the dark ages of the Church, however Protestant 
may be his sympathies ? 

But new life cannot exist without struggle and mistakes ; the 
Church of the latter half of the nineteenth century could not con- 
tinue on the lines of her palsied past, or rather on the lines of a 
very partial acceptance of the possibilities of the Book of Common 
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Prayer. Increased spirituality has its natural result in greater 
outward respect for spiritual things. The nation’s increased 
spirituality enlarged the naturally lofty ideas of Englishmen as 
to reverence and beauty, with the result that the Church 
developed her outward ceremonial rapidly and decidedly to meet 
the results of her inconceivable spiritual advance. The Bishops, 
so far from exercising their natural leadership, were for many 
years opposed to all development. It was left to individual 
priests to take the initiative and to do the best they could for the 
furtherance of the influence of the Church on the souls of her 
people. 

But unfortunately the English clergy have, with rare excep- 
tions, ceased to be scholars for many a long day. Clerus Anglus, 
stupor mundi describes the learning of our priests no more. 

The plain, practical men who first tried to gild the services of 
the prayer-book with the splendour which fitted them so well, had 
not the requisite knowledge to go back to the ancient ceremonial 
of the English Church, which for the most part had been lost or 
made impossible in the turbulent times when her rulers had 
robbed her of her ornaments throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. Ceremonial was a necessity, and they turned to a 
source which was near at hand,—the Church of Rome—forgetful 
or ignorant of the fact that in the ceremonial revival of Charles 
the First’s reign men had turned their eyes to the Eastern 
Church when they desired to improve their own liturgical prac- 
tice. They adapted the ceremonial of the Church against which 
their very existence as ministers of a Reformed Church was a 
protest. Some fitted Roman ceremonial in a simple way to the 
services it was never meant for; others tried to dress the stiff 
and stately prayer-book in the foreign costume of the Church of 
Rome. It was not done maliciously at first, for the older ritual- 
ists had a fanatic hate of Rome ; it was done in simple ignorance 
and in good faith. The result is that the bewildered layman 
finds scarce two churches with services alike, and in practice the 
Church in this country seems to be in the impossible condition 
of not knowing what is her own ceremonial. Every individual 
vicar can do, and does, what he considers best, and the luckless 
assistants have often, for bread’s sake, to conform to what they 
cordially dislike. 

The clergy of the Established Church seem to be oblivious of 
the fact that they are as much bound by their ordination vows to 
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the use of a particular type of ceremonial as to celebrate the 
Eucharist and to study the Bible. They are bound to the cere- 
monial of the second year of King Edward the Sixth, not to the 
ceremonial of the Post-Tridentine Missal interpreted by the Con- 
gregation of Sacred Rites. 

But the adapted Roman rite has been too long generally 
accepted to be put away suddenly. Whatever is to be done must 
be done soon, if this present state of chaos is to end in anything 
short of disestablishment, with all its dire results for Church and 
nation. The question with which the Commissioners have dealt 
is not whether coloured silk clothes, or sweet-scented gums, or 
so many feet of wax candles are to be used in the worship or 
not ; it is whether our worship is to be recognisable as that of 
the Church of England. 

The position is a grave one. There are some who would 
commit us to the theory that the Reformation was one vast 
mistake ; that all the chaotic condition of English Christianity is 
due to it; that the sooner we assimilate our services to those ot 
the Western Church the sooner we shall arrive at a possibility of 
reunion with our Roman brethren, and so present a united front 
to the enemies of the Lord in this land. And thus we have forced 
upon us, in the name of a theory which the English Church has 
never known, not the unreformed doctrines and practices, after all 
of home growth, with which we parted company some three 
hundred and fifty years ago, but the darker developments of 
those doctrines, hardened and crystallised by clear Western 
minds,—errors, in a word, settled down into doctrines. 

There are others who would assure us that they do not intend 
to teach Roman doctrine by the use of Roman ceremonial. Surely 
actions speak louder than words ; and when one sees distinctly 
Roman practices adopted without any support of authority, one 
cannot rid oneself of the historical connotation which they bear 
and suggest. 

Some of the practices the Commissioners stigmatise are really 
things indifferent, which the common sense of Englishmen has 
long since preferred to drop. Others are practices which can be 
used in one way to express the doctrine of the Western Church, 
and in another need not express anything which is counter 
to our tradition. But there are alsoa number of practices on 
which the Commissioners have proclaimed war to the knife, as 
peculiar to the doctrinal system of Rome. These must go. No 
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doubt the Elevation of. the Host is an august, though not very 
ancient, ceremony, but it symbolises a theory of Eucharistic 
Presence which the Church has repudiated. The widest-spread 
offence of the Ritualists of to-day is the interpolation of the 
prayers surrounding what answers to the prayer of consecration 
in the Roman rite into the service of the prayer-book. The 
are partly revivals of practices which the Church of this land 
definitely discarded at the Reformation, partly innovations copied 
directly from the modern practice of the Western Church. This 
is scarcely the place to go into them at length. Let us single 
out three practices of the Western school among the Ritualists : 
the august ceremony of the Elevation of the Host, interpolations 
from alien sources into the present Communion office, and the 
deliberate disuse of English custom in favour of that of the 
modern Roman Church. 

It is clear to any man who has given the smallest study to the 
history of the changes which took place in the reigns of Edward 
the Sixth and Elizabeth that the Elevation of the Host. was 
utterly disused. The first prayer-book of Edward definitely 
says that the recital..of the Institution must be said, “turning 
still to the altar, without any elevation, or showing the Sacrament 
to the people.”” The Eighteenth Article of Religion states that 
“ the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was not, by Christ’s ordin- 
ance reserved, carried about, lifted up, or worshipped.” Elizabeth 
left her chapel when Bishop Oglethorpe of Carlisle refused to 
comply with her injunction not to elevate the Host. John 
Johnson, the author of Tue Unsioopy Sacririce, repudiated 
the accusation of this practice which a Roman controversial 
opponent brought against him in the seventeenth century. It is 
a custom which grew up with the doctrine of Transubstantiation, 
and was abandoned together with the doctrine it symbolised. 

It is hard to find justification for the insertion of prayers from 
either the Roman or the Salisbury rite in the service of our prayer- 
book. Attempts have been made to justify it on the grounds 
that such interpolations are to be regarded as the priest’s private 
devotions ; or else it has been alleged that the present rite is 
inadequate, and must be supplemented from other sources. 

One may answer in reply to the first excuse that prayers can- 
not be regarded as private which are practically unvarying, whose 
actual words are known or may be easily found in certain 
manuals intended for the laity, and which are said in the official 
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attitude of the celebrant, accompanied by their proper ceremonial 
actions. With regard to the allegation that the service of the prayer- 
book is maimed by the omission of certain venerable prayers, and 
that the literal text of the Communion office is scarcely sufficient 
for a valid consecration, it is self-evident that the unauthorised 
action of private individuals cannot make up for’ defects in the 






































































worship of the Church. © As a matter of fact, nearly all the prayers F 
that many of the ritualists add to the public service are to be § the 
found in a more or less abbreviated form scattéred through our Che 
office, so that the use of the Gregorian Canon seems to be little tice: 
better than a vain repetition. If the only really Catholic office is § 45 
that which is made perfect by additions from other rites, then the ! 
majority of masses said by Evangelicals and Moderates are of Cat 
precarious validity. obs 

It is difficult to conceive a more extraordinary assumption than wh 
that the validity of the services of a Church depends on certain are 
prayers which are not to be found in her authorised books, and hit 
to which she makes no allusion whatsoever in her formularies. th 
Either our office is sufficient for the Consecration of the Euchar- ne 
ist, Or it is not. In the latter case, men who find that they pu 
cannot accept the prayer-book as it stands, without addition or br 
subtraction, had better seek a Church where they will find what Of 
they regard as a valid mass, and where incidentally they will have v 
to obey their superiors. at 

The Commissioners, not being liturgical experts, but merely q 
a number of fair-minded English gentlemen of, for the ‘most c 
part, Erastian views, have failed to express clearly the vital C 
cause of the mischief. As it is not a point whose significance M 
appears at once to the average layman, we may be excused for B 
labouring it at some length. 

It is the question of Roman against English use. English 
use means simply an obedience to the Ornaments Rubric as it 





stands, an honest acceptance of the limits which it imposes on the 
use of the ceremonial of ancient time. It does not mean that 
we are at liberty to employ in our services any ornament which 
we can find mentioned in a sixteenth century inventory of 
Church goods, but only so’ many of them as are needed 
for the exact performance of the services of our present 
prayer-book. 

At all times of their ministration: that cuts out the monstrance 
or vessel in which the Holy Sacrament was carried during a 
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procession, probably the hanging pyx, as, we have no provision 
made for the custom of reservation, certainly. the stoup and 
brush for the holy water, the pax with which the kiss of peace 
was given in the older rites, the canopy for the Holy Sacra- 
ment, and many another forgotten. piece of the craftsman’s 
work. 

However quaint it may be in its outward manifestations, 
the spirit which underlies this feeling is one of loyalty to the 
Church as she stands. The observance of the liturgical prac- 
tices of the present Roman rite is iustified on some such grounds 
as the following. 

Roman ceremonial is simple, and better calculated to set forth 
Catholic teaching than the somewhat involved English rite. In 
observing it we can appeal to definite contemporary practice 
whenever we are in a difficulty as to what we ought to do; we 
are following not merely the. results of the studies of a few 
liturgical scholars, but of the combined experience of many 
thousands of clergy in all lands; we are in visible agreement, 
not with a dead and. buried rite, the adoption of which would 
put us out of harmony with the rest of the Western Church, 
but with the common form of worship enjoyed by more than 
one hundred and fifty millions of our fellow Catholics. in 
Western Christendom. Its rules are clear and readily ascertain- 
able, and as the English Church has lost its ceremonial tradition, 
owing to the confusion on the subject which has reigned in this 
country since the Reformation, it is best to borrow from the 
Church which has never lost its ceremonial continuity. For 
instance, the sequence of colour followed by the Roman Church 
is much clearer than the English, and much less expensive. It 
would take too long to develope this argument in detail, but we 
would wish to ask whether it is not true that simplicity can be 
sometimes bought at the expense of beauty and even of clear- 
ness. Why should the festivals of minor saints be kept in the 
same colour as the feast-days of our Lord? Why should no 
distinction in colour be made between Advent, with its note of 
subdued joy, and the sorrowful character of Lent? In Lent 
itself should it not. be made evident to the eye that there is:a 
difference between the. first four weeks of fasting and the 
Passion and Holy Weeks,which commemorate the Redeemer’s 
death? The English rite, does all these things ; the Roman rite 
does no one of them. 
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But why should any deference be paid to the Church of 
which the Articles say : “The Church’ of Rome hath erred, not 
only in their living and manner of ceremonies, but also in matters 
of faith” ? Surely it amounts to a virtual abandoning of the 
whole Anglican position. The Established Church has dropped 
the Roman connection, to put it mildly, and this modern spirit 
seems to be going behind the Reformation settlement. This 
is the tendency that the Report of the Royal Commission deals 
with, although it does not express it in so many words. 

Is there, then, no remedy for this curious state of anarchy? 
Have we or have we not a ceremonial law? If it is the 
Ornaments Rubric, then the English school is absolutely master 
of the situation, and it is along the lines of a strict obedience to 
the Ornaments Rubric that a solution of our difficulties will be 
found. But it may be that a newer ceremonial is required, 
a ceremonial which will fit the altered circumstances of the 
Church ; for we cannot go on for ever with the law of our 
worship bound indissolubly to the state of things which was 
perfectly satisfactory three hundred and fifty years ago, 

Who is to say what is right ? 

It is not the place of the Government to claim authority in 
ecclesiastical matters. History has abundantly shown that any 
such interference would be more than disastrous, for the clergy 
would repudiate the right of the civil power to interfere, and 
would resist any such attempt to the uttermost. The present 
Government, if it try to bring about any such legislation as 
a result of the Report, will fail to produce any result. 

Nothing, on the other hand, can be done by the Bishops alone. 
They have for these many years tried in an unorganised and 
disunited way to keep down the level on one side and to raise 
it on the other ; but each Bishop has acted by himself, and 
the grounds of each Bishop's action have been ill defined. In 
practice they have acted hike so many little popes, and have 
claimed and expected on canonical grounds obedience to their 
commands whether lawful or not. In the first place, few of our 
Bishops are men of learning, and consequently their opinions on 
many matters, however interesting they may be, carry but little 
weight. The climax to action on these lines came when the 
two Archbishops gave an opinion on ceremonial, and expected 
an opinion to be regarded as a judgment. But Bishops are not 
law-makers ; they are themselves subject to ecclesiastical law, 
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such as it is. They are to administer the law, and are not 
a law in themselves. The Church of England is a constitutional 
Church, whose discipline is founded on the Canons of 1603 and 
the Book of Common Prayer, and the Bishops can no more 
override these authorities than the lower clergy can. 

All clergymen take an oath at their ordination to accept the 
Canons (that is, of 1603) and the prayer-book, which joint 
authorities form the constitution of the Church of England and 
are in full force. But the two authorities are of a different 
character, and are not in agreement. The prayer-book is, of 
course, comparatively permanent in character, but the Canons of 
1603 naturally bear the stamp of the times in which they came 
into existence. The prayer-book of 1603 has been revised, but 
the Canons have been subjected to no revision which brings 
them up to our present needs. To take the burning point: 
the Canons order the surplice in parish churches and a cope 
in cathedrals at the Holy Communion ; the prayer-book of 1603 
maintains the Ornaments Rubric ordering the older vestments, 
and in 1661 the Rubric was deliberately retained, though the 
meaning of it was pointed out to the Bishops at the Savoy 
Conference. Here we have a contradiction, the result being 
that obedience cannot be given to both. 

The only successful method of dealing with the internal 
affairs of the Church must be a constitutional method. Let 
Convocation take the matter in hand and bring the Canons into 
accord with the times, making any necessary additions, and 
giving a wide but more or less definite statement of permissible 
ceremonial. It must be wide, it need not be vague; then we 
should have a use of the Church of England, permitting vest- 
ments or surplice, and making general provision for the employ- 
ment of ceremonial on all occasions. The revised Canons would 
be proffered at ordination to all candidates. ‘These they must 
and will accept, and obedience to them can be lawfully demanded 
and insisted upon. Much of the lawlessness of modern time 
is due to the fact that no provision has been made by authority 
for modern needs. Were there any, there would be no ground 
for complaint among the diverse schools of the Ritualists ; if only 
the Church would say definitely what her use is to be, we should 
find that even the Romanisers would fall into line. 

Obedience can only be required to lawful commands. Let 
the Church be quite clear as to her own laws, and the clergy will 
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gladly and loyally give the obedience which is truly and really 


canonical. 

If Convocation is really to do its part as the Parliament of the 
Church, instead of being a sort of debating society for the higher 
clergy, the question of the proper representation of the clergy 
must come up. The assistant clergy, a class scarcely existing in 
1603, now number thousands, and include many men of intellect 
among them. They must have the right to vote in the elections 
for Convocation. Thus would the Church be strengthened for 
her task. The Bishops would find such a Convocation a body 
of the utmost assistance to them in their exercise of a rule lawful, 
benevolent, and just. 

Some measures should also be taken to restore a semblance of 
unity to the public services of the Church. Too long has the 
Establishment spoken in feeble and faltering tones. Anarchy is 
not the will of God, nor is it acceptable to the English people. 
We may find too soon that a Church which cannot fit herself to 
changed conditions of life and thought will meet the fate of that 
tree of which it is written: ‘Cut it down; why cumbereth it 
the ground ?” 








